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Says The Competition of Europe After the War 


‘We had, as you know, a new tariff bill 
passed under this administration. 


What happened? 





Enterprise halted, plants closed, new un- 
dertakings were abandoned. Hundreds of 
thousands of men lost their employment. They 
were able to work, they were willing to work, 
and they walked the streets of our cities look- 
ing for work in vain. 

Why was it? 


We were subjected to a competition which 
we could not stand, and there were opportuni- 
ties given to others which by right belonged to 
our own people. 





* * * 


We have now a temporary prosperity in 
many parts of our land, growing out of the 
European War. 


On the other side of the Atlantic, in a long 
line of trenches, extending across the conti- 
nent, are millions of men engaged in fighting. 
They are not. engaged in producing wealth. 
They are engaged in consuming wealth. 
Back of them in every one of the belligerent 
nations are millions engaged in preparing the 
munitions of war. 


The result is that we have been shipping 
abroad vast quantities of our products, bread 
stuffs, woolen stuffs, all sorts of manufactures, 
everything for the purpose of filling the gap 
caused by the withdrawal of so many from the 
productive pursuits of peace. 


* * . 


“If you look behind the carnage and horror 
of it you will find in every one of these nations 
an unparalleled discipline. You will find in 
every one of these nations extraordinary or- 
ganization. 


They know what every man can do and the 
place for every man and every woman. 


I dp not, speak of any particular nation. 
There is not a nation there which dees not 
possess these qualities to a degree which 
challenges our admiration. 


Have you any idea that when this war ends 
that discipline will lose its effect? 


* * * 


“When the war ceases then you will have 
a test. 


There will be a stimulus to production and 
an efficiency in production and application of 
power in every one of these nations the like of 
which was never known to the world. 


It is a new Europe that will shortly face 
the United States in a severe economic strug- 
gle. It is a new United States, self-discip- 
lined in peace, alert and equal to its economic 
tasks that must face a new Europe. 


* * > 


“American industry demands a tariff for 
the purpose of an honest protection, and, for 
that reason, demands the restoration of the 
Republican party to power in this country. 


Tariff for revenue only, I say bluntly, 
is not an American doctrine; it does not fit 
American industries. 


I say that it is the Republican party that 
knows how to take care of the prosperity of the 
United States. It always has. And we pro- 
pose to take care of it in this instance. 


I propose that American labor shall be safe- 
guarded. 


IT IS FRANKLY IDLE TO SUPPOSE 
THAT YOU CAN SAFEGUARD AMERICAN 
LABOR IF YOU WILL ALLOW THE INTRO. 
DUCTION OF GOODS MADE BY MEN PAID 
LESS WAGES, AND WHOSE STANDARD OF 
LIVING IS LOWER. 


* . * 
“I do not represent a sectional party. 


The Republican party proposes policies 
which are important alike for South, North, 
East and West. 


It is not sectional. It is national.” 


(Extracts from speeches by Charles E. Hughes) 
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A Great Aid to Better Marketing 


How growers of grain, wool, tobacco and flaxseed may take advantage of the new 
United States warehouse act---It became a law August II, 1916, and is now in effect 


m HE next great forward step 
toward the better marketing 
of grain, flaxseed, wool, to- 
bacco or cotton may now be 
, taken easily by any individual 
SPERASeRS producer or group of farmers. 
This is possible under the United States ware- 
house act, which became a law August ll, 
1916, and is now in effect. Any one person, 
group or company may take advantage of the 
law. Lease, buy or build a suitable ware- 
house for stcring any or all of these crops 
raised in your vicinity. Have it licensed and 
bonded under the United States warehouse 
act. Each of the products above named 
which is stored in such warehouse must 
comply with national and state laws as to 
grade. 





The Law Is Permissive 


It is not compulsory. You don’t have to 
have your warehouse licensed and bonded in 
accordance with the United States warehouse 
act of 1916, but it is enormously to your ad- 
vantage so to do. It will only cost $2 for 
the license. 

The bond must be in such sum and in such 
surety company as the government approves. 
Its purpose is to enable any person injured 
through breach of contract by the warehouse 
to sue in his own name on the band for any 
damages sustained by him. After’ complying 
with the law, the warehouse may be desig- 
nated as bonded under the United States 
warehouse act. This will be notice to the 
world that the warehouse complies with fed- 
eral and state laws, is subject to federal 
inspection, and that its warehouse receipt 
tells the absolute truth about the goods it 
represents. 


Warehouse Receipts 


The act enumerates certain facts which must 
be stated in all receipts issued by licensed ware- 
housemen. They must show (a) the location of 
the warehouse, (b) the date of issuance, (c) the 
consecutive number, (d) whether the products 
will be delivered to the 


Establishes a form of warehouse re- 
ceipt for these crops, negotiable 
everywhere. 


The United States warehouse receipt 
is “reliable evidence of the con- 
dition, quality, quantity, and owner- 
ship of products named therein.” 


United States standards of grade and 
quality. 





supplying the agreed upon quantity from the mix- 
ture instead of requring the particular lot origi- 
nally stored in the warehouse, Cotton, wool and 
tobacco are not fungible.] 


Great Advantage of This System 

When grain, flaxseed, wool, tobacco or cot- 
ton are stored in a United States bonded ware- 
house, the classification, weighing and cer- 
tifying of its quality must be done in accord- 
ance with government rules and regulations. 
The warehouse receipt that you receive for 
the product thus stored therefore becomes 
unimpeachable evidence as to quantity, qual- 
ity and condition of such product. Hence, 
such receipts “are easily and widely negoti- 
able as delivery orders or as collateral for 
loans, and therefore of definite assistance in 
financing crops.” 

Now let the farmers who produce these 
crops unite to own and operate their own 
United States bonded warehouses in which 
these crops are stored and from which they 
are sold. This will give producers the same 
facilities for selling or trading in their prod- 
ucts that are enjoyed on the boards of trades 
in the great cities. For instance, warehouse 
receipts are issued in Chicago, New York and 
other terminal cities by warehouses operating 
in accordance with state laws. Such ware- 
house receipts, or railroad receipts represent- 
ing the same stuff in transit to market, are 
used as collateral for loans or advances, or 


the receipts are bought and sold, to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars daily during the 
busy season. 

Applying the same principle to the farmers’ 
own warehouse, under the new federal act, 
may prove of even greater advantage to 
farmers than similar conveniences have been 
in the commerce of our cities and the export 
trade. The new law will do for the market- 
ing of these products much the same service 
that modern hanking does for facilitating 
commerce by the well-nigh universal system 
of paying bills by personal checks. 

Making It Practical 

To comply with the law, the warehouse 
itself need be only suflicient to protect its 
contents, but the best will be the cheapest. 
One structure may contain any-or all grades 
of the produce named in the act, but grades 
must not be mixed. 

Farmers need not store all their stuff in 
the bonded warehouse. Each grower could 
put in a goodly supply, leaving word with the 
warehouseman how much more he had of 
each grade or article back on his farm. This 
would save storage charges until the stuff 
was called for to be marketed, when it could 
be stored or pass through the warehouse 
for certification as to grade. 

Nothing in the federal law shall be con- 
strued to interfere with state laws relating to 
warehouses, warehousemen, weighers, grad- 
ers and classifiers or with similar federal 
laws. On the contrary, the secretary of agri- 
culture is authorized to co-operate with state 
officials in the enforcement of state laws in 
order to carry out the provisions of the United 
States warehouse act. Heavy penalties are 
imposed for any fraud, misrepresentation, 
forgery or improper use of warehouse, cer- 
tificates or licenses. 

The new United States grain standard act 
approved August 11, 1916, requires the secre- 
tary of agriculture to establish oflicial grain 

standards applicable to 





bearer, to a specified per- 
son or to a specified person 
or his order, (e) the rate 
of storage ‘charges, (f) a 
description of the product 
stored, including the quan- 
tity or weight, (g) the 
grade or other class, ac- 
cording to the official 
standards of the United 
States for such products, 
unless there be no such 
standard, in which event it 
must be stated according 
to some recqgnized stand- 
ard or according to rules 
and regulations prescribed 
by the secretary of agri- 
culture, (h) that they are 
issued subject to the United 
States warehouse act and 
the rules and regulations 
under it. (i) ewnership, if 
any, of the products by the 
warehouseman, (j) any lien 
claimed by the warehouse- 
man for advance made or 
liabilities incurred, (k) any 
other facts required by the 
Secretary of agriculture, 
(1) the signature of the 
warehouseman, which may 
= made by his authorized 
agent. Unless otherwise 
required by the law of the 
State in which the ware- 
house is located, the grade 
may be omitted at the 
request of depositors, ex- 








all grain shipped in inter- 
state or foreign com- 
merce. In accordance 
therewith, the oflicial 
standards for shelled corn 
were promulgated Sep- 
tember 2, in effect on and 
after December 1. The 
official standards _ will 
quickly follow for wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, flax- 
seed and other grains. 
Already government 
standards are universally 
applied to cotton for ship- 
ment in interstate or 
foreign commerce. No 
federal law as yet re- 
quires official standards 
for wool and tobacco, but 
the next session of con- 
gress will be asked to au- 
thorize United States 
official standards for these 








cept in case of fungible 
agricultural products, if the 
Thocipts clearly show that 
hey are not negotiable. 


Products is meant stuff 


Warehouse Suitable for Storing Crops Under United States Warehouse Act 


IB Here is an excellent example of the type of warehouses being licensed and 
aucesible agricultural bonded in accordance with the United States warehouse act of 1916. This ware- 


crops, also for other non- 
perishable produce. 


Why Beneficial 


like corn, wheat or oats, house is located in the territory where farming is the principal business and pro- 1. It will enable them to 


different lots of the same vides opportunity for farmers who wish to realize upon their, crops to offer these 
Such a warehouse easier and tend _ toward 


grad 
Mixed oedvnich “may be products as collateral for loans based upon warehouse receipts. 


together, od 


. delivery ‘will penne” ot will be of immense benefit in making available largely increased assets. 


Standardize their produce, 
2, It will make selling 


better prices. (To Page 12, 
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Better Marketing NOW 
Self evident: e the benefits which growers 
tobacco derive 
The 


lescriptive article on another page proves this. 


of grain, and wool may 


from the United States warehouse act. 


It will be an easy and simple matter for 


farmers who produce for warket any of the 
crops named, to organize at once their own 
warehouse company so as to enjoy all the 
’ within their reach, under the 
act referred to. Here’s the way to do it: 
Talk the matter over with your neighbors 
and others, get them interested, have a meet- 


benefits now 


ing, appoint a committee to investigate and 
This agitation be done most 
the volunteer effort of one, two 
or more interested parties. It can be done 
more slowly, but perhaps more efficiently by 
having it taken up by whatever organization 
may exist already among the farmers in your 


report. may 


quickly by 


region. 

In the meetings and discussions, read our 
article on another page, also anything else 
we have printed or may publish hereafter 
pertaining to the subject. 

For further information, address a postal 
to Editor American Agriculturist, New York 
city, writing on the back your full name, title 


if an officer in any farmers’ society, R F D, 


postoflice, county, state and cate, and say: 
“Please send me copy of United States ware- 
house act, United States grain standards act, 


establishing and operating 


and instructions for 
therewith.” 


our own warehouse in accordance 

State the kind and quality of grains, flaxseed, 
wool, which it is contemplated may be handled 
annually by such warehouse. If you have a 
tarmers’ elevator or any othe r method of co- 
operative marke ting, briefly describe same, in- 
closing its letter heading full name and address, 
or any other print od matt er pertaining thereto. 


Promptly on receipt of your request, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will forward it to the govern- 
ment official whose duty it is to supply the 
official forms required. If after receiving them, 
advice is needed upon any other points, write 
to American Agriculturist and you will be re- 
plied to fully through its Orange Judd Service 
Bureau. All interested are invited to dis- 
cuss briefly the pros and cons through the 
columns of American Ag 

The 


riculturist. 


yarious granges, farmers’ unions 


and other organizations throughout the 
country will find it helpful thus to obtain 
full information and present same to. their 
members for discussion. There would seem 
to be everything to gain and nothing to lose 
for any existing or contemplated farmers’ 
co-operative elevator or warehouse to become 
licensed and bonded under the United States 
warehouse act. 

To perfect the system of federal ware- 
houses and crop standard the United States 
warehouse act should be amended so as to 
apply to afi nonperishable produce. To ac- 
complish this, the petition on Page 6 
should be signed universally by individual 
Return it promptly 
We will do the 


and organized farmers. 
to American Agriculturist. 
rest. 








Senator Wicks on Dairy Industry 

Relative to the work of the legislative com- 
mittee which has recently been investigating 
the milk industry in New York state, its chair- 
man, Senator Wicks, says: 


e 

From evidence before this committee I do not 
hesitate to say that an advance to the farmer in 
the price of milk is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the dairy industry in this state from ex- 
tinction. The marked tendency in the dairy sec- 
tions of this state is for the milk production to 
be curtailed ultimately and a milk famine would 
result. The present movement for an advance 
is strictly the working of the law of supply and 
demand. Our investigation has not as yet led 
to the city, but accountants are at work there 
procuring figures from the books of the milk 
concerns. Until these are available we can form 
no judgment as to whether any change in the 
price to consumers is justified. 


What greater proof is necessary that the 
dairymen’s league is justified in its conten- 
tion for a higher price for milk! Without the 
prices demanded by the league many dairy- 
men must go out of the business. The low 
prices of the past have too long curtailed a 
development of the industry. The advance 
had to come, and although sadly delayed it 
has come in time to mean a greater future 
to the state. The Wicks committee knows 
this. And, moreover, if the committee would 
make a similar study of milk freight chargés 
it would find the present rates exorbitant. 
There is no reason on earth why the prices on 
milk delivered to the New York city market 
should be excessively 
for similar distances in other parts of the 
country—New England, for instance. A 
study of conditions in the territory supplying 
the New York market would find injustice in 
the present high rates. For the good of the 
industry it is necessary that these prices be 
lowered, and the sooner the better. 


All hail the new era in the milk business. 
An era which is bringing dairymen a living 
price for his milk. An era that 
classifies him as a business man, 
a producer of one of the greatest 
food products on earth. Dairy- 


Hail New 
Dairy Era 


“men are coming into an era in which they 


will henceforth dictate the price they will 
receive for market milk. No longer will the 
didactic demand of middlemen backed up by 
capitalized organization grab the lion’s share 
of the dollars. We are launched upon 
the greatest period for recognition of the 
rights of dairy farmers that the world 
has ever seen. More history has been made 
in the last three weeks than in years before. 
And why? Because the dairymen are or- 
ganized. Shoulder to shoulder they stand 
for the rights and reasonable demands of all. 
Never before has such determination and 
loyalty for the cause expressed itself. Pro- 
ducers are alive and have been fighting a 
glorious battle. They are gaining what they 
wished—their price for market milk and 
recognition of their organization, the dairy- 
men’s league. But above all, they have gained 
self-respect and self-confidence, which is even 
greater than the money gain, for that cannot 
be taken from them. Flushed with the suc- 
cess of many years the milk dealers have 
preyed upon farmers, scraping big dollars 
into their cash drawer. Their day is over and 
such practices are ended forever in this, the 
new era in the milk business. 


above those charged’ 


~ those days. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
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Going to Church 

I wonder if much of the unfavoraple ta'k 
about country churches is not being overdone. 
I know that in some sections there are tco 
many churches for the community to support 
properly. That is, too many ministers, too 
much heating, too many repair bills to meet. 
Yet this condition does not obtain in many 
sections. Then again, there has been a shift 
going on, due to economic and industrial con- 
ditions that have changed things so that not 
as many people live in the same places as 
formerly. This has meant at certain points 
a less number of people, and hence the num- 
ber. of church attendants has fallen off. 

To take such isolated examples and to make 
a rule of them is a fair sample of many half- 
baked ideas now prevailing in urban circles. 
Much of it has been spread by pseudo farm 
reformers who have never been in the country 
and who know nothing about farmers. As a 
rule more country people attend church than 
do city people. If you don’t believe it, take a 
week off some timé and visit New York o: 
Philadelphia or Pittsburgh or Cleveland 0: 
Buffalo. Go to a few of these city churches 
and then compare attendance in country 
churches. 

Of the two, I am satisfied there is much 
more real devotion, real feelings of religion 
in the country churches than in the city 
churches. There is too much of millinery, 
dress and fashion in the latter, so comparison 
in my opinion is far in favor of rural dis 
tricts. The country church may not be so 
elegant, and the preacher may not be so elo 
quent-and less of an authority on all the isms 
constantly promoted, but both church ani 
preacher are real. That is the thing that 
counts. 

The country church is entitled to the greai 
est appreciation by all farmers. It provides « 
meeting place for the countryside at leas’ 
once a week. This in itself is a wonderfu! 
thing. It offers Sunday school training to 
every boy and girl. I look back to my bo) 
hood days and no one thing stands out 
strongly or so intensely as Sunday schoo! 
work. I had to go. Sometimes I walked, 
sometimes I rode in the common carriages o! 
The method of getting there wa 
unimportant. What counted was that I got 
there. And both Sunday school and church 
services were a help to me, both then and 
now. Some of the sermons were beyond me, 
but many were an inspiration. I rejoice today 
that my good parents were such fervent and 
devoted church goers when I was a boy. 

With me youth has passed, and another 
equal span of years has been added. Children 
have come to our home, but church and 
Sunday school are still a part of our lives, 
and the lives of our children, in just the same 
way as when I was a youth. I honestly be- 
lieve there is nothing of the same value that 
a farmer can have for the price in way of 
personal uplift and social advantage as the 
rural church. You and your children come 
in contact with the best people of the commu- 
nity, your life and their lives are guided by 
the best principles that the ages know, and 
good comes that has no measure. 

I have in mind no particular denomination. 
Every denomination welcomes everyone liv- 
ing in the neighborhood. And whether one be- 
comes a member or not, he will be a better 
man to himself, his family and his neighbors 
if he goes to church. Furthermore, the ex- 
ample will go a long way in. regenerating life 
in the country and in enriching the. rural 
community to its fullest possibilities. 
[C. W. B. 


Road Suggestion—Drag roads earefully 
and see that they go into the winter in good 


shape. 
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Fall Work with Truck 


All-year methods with spinach and cabbage as practiced by leading growers 


my truck crops. Is it too late to plant 

spinach for late fall markets, and if so, what 

is the best time to plant for early spring? 
What kind of ground is best for it and what is 
the best time to begin its preparation? I have 
been informed that in order to eget cabbage 
very early in the spring, seed should be. planted 
in September or October. How will I winter 
the plants over?—[F.. M, Denton, Middlesex 
County, N J. 


Spinach is becoming one of our foremost 
profitable trucking crops, writes Roscoe W. 
DeBaun of New Jersey, because .it grows 
quickly and can frequently be grown before 
or after our general crops. When it does 
well it yields from 400 to 700 bushels per 
acre. The increasing demand and the superi- 
ority of northern grown spinach need not be 
considered in regard to fall planting. Many 
trucking farmers make this crop return them 
a nice income, but they are always careful to 
consider the following points in its produc- 
tion. 

Spinach may be planted almost any month 
of the year even in the latitude of New York 
city. If planted during the latter part of 
October or early November, the little seed- 
lings will start to grow, but usually they will 
winterkill unless there happens to be a con- 
stant cover of snow over the ground until 
spring. Without the snow protection the 
alternate freezing and thawing will heave 
the little roots from the ground. 

It is thus important to consider the prep- 
aration of the soil at this season of the year, 
so that it will be in proper condition for 
planting when the right time 


I NEED a little advice in regard to two of 


does not make its appearance in early April, 
another broadcasting of seed may be _ har- 
rowed into the soil. This spinach crop may 
be followed by eggplants, carrots, celery, 
cabbage or any other crop which may be 
planted about the last of May and which 
appreciates a well-manured soil. 

Spinach may be planted anytime during the 
summer, especially if the soil is rich and 
plenty of water is available. After the soil 
is prepared for planting about 1000 pounds 
of a fertilizer analyzing 5 per cent nitrogen 
and 10 per cent phosphoric acid should be 
plowed in to help promote a rapid growth. 
The Savoy spinach has a tendency to run to 
seed quickly and can therefore be used to 
good advantage only when it matures for 
market in late fall, as spinach planted after 
August 15 is not so apt to shoot to seed. In 
mid-August market gardeners begin to make 
larger fields, and about August 25 in the 
latitude of New York city, they make their 
harvest, planting for late fall cutting. For 
this purpose, the Savoy spinach is preferred 
because it is a vigorous, strong plant with a 
hard, crinkly leaf which fills up quickly. 

For wintering over to get the extra early 
crop, the Thick Leaf is used from September 
10 to October 1. Plants about the diameter 
of a teacup are ideal to winter over. If they 
are larger the dead leaves which cling to 
the plant in the spring must be picked off 


by hand. If the plants are onlv about the. 


stones so that it cannot be blown off. Leaves 
are frequently worked in between the rows to 
prevent excessive freezing. Care is taken to 
keep out mice and to ventilate on sunny days. 

Early in the spring these plants will start 
growing again and when large enough they 
are hardened off preparatory to going in the 
field. When set out the rows are ridged and 
the plants set quite deeply on the sunny side 
of the ridge. The stems will not be split in 
freezing and the plants will be protected from 
driving spring winds. 

While that method works well in certain 
localities, the intensive market gardeners of 
southern New York and Long Island and 
northern New Jersey prefer to plant their 
cabbage seed in hotbeds about January 25. 
When these seedlings get their first true 
leaves they are transplanted to ‘‘semi’’ hot- 
beds, which are really cold frames with about 
a foot of manure under the soil. Thus a 
little heat helps the plants to make a vigor- 
ous, quick growth. When they have attained 
the desired size, they are hardened prep- 
aratory to setting in the field. 

This latter method has an advantage in 
that the plants are younger, yet larger, hardier 
and more vigorous. Also it happens that 
the best early cabbage, Copenhagen Market, 
will not stand being kept in a dormant state. 
Such will cause it to go to seed in the field 
rather than to head. The Jersey Wakefield 


-is extremely early with a sharp pointed, 


‘'.tiny head. Charleston Wake- 
field has a blunt point and a 





arrives during the last part of 
the winter. It is best to select . 
the finest piece of ground upon * 
your farm with regard to fer- 
tility, drainage and natural pro- 
tection from driving winds. A 
heavy coat of manure is 
applied, after which the soil is 
plowed and thoroughly har- 
rowed. The ground is allowed 
to lay in this condition until 
along in February. At that 
time if the soil is of a real 
loose, dry nature it may be op- 
portune to sow the seed broad- 








larger head, but is a day or two 
later. The Copenhagen Market 
has a large, round, hard head 
and is only a few days behind 
the others. This has made it 
become the most popular, real 
early variety. 

Many growers in the vicinity 
of Newark, N J, when trans- 
planting the cabbage seedlings, 
set part of their plants in 2%- 
inch dirt bands or in flats 2 
inches apart each way. A 
week before the latter go to 
the field a knife is run each 








east and very lightly harrow it 
into the loose, dry soil. If, 
however, the soil is clayey and 


the seed may be sown upon the’ and the besi 
are highly prized by large eastern cities. 
of through local co-operative associations and marketed 
method of marketing has not been exrtended 


top of the snow or upon the 


dry, frozen earth. name. This 


Hauling Pears from Farm to Shipping Station 


t ‘ : if th This shows Charles E. Coons of Columbia county, N Y, 
pasty in nature or 1 e to the shipping station with the day’s yield of high quality pears. The 
weather continues very cold, Hudson vailey can produce as fine pears as found anywhere 


way between the rounds of 
plants in the flats so that the 
soil is cut into 2-inch square 
in the east ~ blocks. The roots of each 


on the way 


grades of Bartlett, Kieffer and other prominent varieties plant develop only within each 


Some of the pears are disposed block. In each case the un- 
under a brand 


disturbed root system is set in 


so far with 3 
the field to support the plant, 


The farmer should never at- pears and other fruits as with apples, with which great results have been 
tempt to drill the seed into the obtained Seme claim pears are not as popular as formerly, but is hard while it is struggling to get 
to believe when the merits of Hudson valley pears are understood. started in the cold, wet soil. 


soil nor attempt to harrow the 
ground when it is the least bit 
wet The customary method in New Jersey 
and on Long Island is to sow about 25 pounds 
of Long Standing Thick Leaf spinach seed 
per acre, and then broadcast an even coat 
of stable manure upon the ground te protect 
the seed during its germination. 

During the warm sunny days of March 
this seed will germinate and by the first part 
of Apr@] when many farmers are just com- 
mencing to plow their soil and preparing to 
plant, this spinach will be nicely started and 
will be of a stronger texture and 10 days 
earlier than that planted upon ground plowed 
early in the spring. It requires no weeding or 
tending, because weeds do not get started 
until after the crop is gathered for market 
in May. 


Other Truck Follows Spinach 


In my own experience I found that in 
about one year out of five this method would 
fail. However, it is a big money-maker for 
any grower who has an early trade. It must 
be remembered that high fertility is essential. 
Therefore a good application of manure must 
be plowed into the soil this fall. If for any 
reason the seed planted during the winter 


diameter of a silver dollar, they are very 
apt to freeze out. At any rate just as soon 
as possible in the late fall the crop to be 
wintered over should have a light mulch of 
manure, just thin enough so that the spinach 
can be seen through it. This prevents the 
alternate freezing and thawing, which causes 
the plants to heave. Like many other crops, 
success or failure with spinach is frequently 
determined at planting time. It is best to 
plant certain varieties in certain ways ac- 
cording to the requirements of the season. 


Handling Cabbage for Early Crop 


It is a common belief that in order to get 
very early cabbage the plants should be 
started in the fall in cold frames early enough 
so that they will get a few inches high before 
severe cold weather sets in. This method is 
more often exploited than it is used in prac- 
tice. However, it works successfully, es- 
pecially in the latitude of Baltimore. 

The seed is sown in rows in the cold frames 
about 5 inches apart, using an ounce of seed 
to every 75 to 100 square feet of sash space. 
When severe weather approaches, sash is 
laid in place and weighted with large, flat 


Thus the crop is made a week 
earlier. There is profit in the crops when 
rightly handled, but many little details must 
be watched for maximum results. 


Crop Rotation involves definite plans. On 
cur farm in southern New Jersey one crop is 
selected for immediate commercial value, an- 
other for cultural methods, while another is 
for soil fertilizing and mechanical effect and 
a fourth crop may be selected for a corrective, 
producing a restorative effect upon the land— 
a sort of natural apothecary. There is the 
paramount question of the constant employ- 
ment of labor; consequently, there must be 
such a distribution of the working equipment 
to keep everything and everybody busy and 
produce a regularity of income with the in- 
surance of future employment.—[L. Willard 
Minch, Cumberland County, N J. 


The Yucatan sisal growers have their com- 
bination clinched up tight. Unless some sub- 
stitute is found for sisal twine for binding 
smal! grains and corn, the price to our farm- 
ers may be twice as much during the coming 
year as it was last year. 
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ik War 


League prices met $2.05 to $2.15 per hundred pounds, but some odds and ends still unsettled 


ea@N ALL of this milk con- 
troversy one thing 
stands out clearly: 
Farmers won their 
fight for better prices. 
Many people said the 








farmers would not 
stick and that the 
prices set by the league directors 


would not be paid. But the produc- 
ers did stick and the prices will 
be paid. Although there has been 
some fighting and fussing among the 
league oltlicials, the fact remains that 
the six-month prices set by the league 
have been met by every dealer in New 
York city. The fight in the league 
seems to be more a tight over the 
matter of credit and who put it across 
than anything else. 

It all started over the events of Fri- 
day, October 6. Uutil that time the 
league managers had been unable to 
make a dent of any noticeable size in 
the distributers’ wall of resistance. 
Dealers had successfully met the issue, 
very tired though they had become. 
Then the break came. These dealers 
had objected to dealing with a state 
department and went over to the pres. 
ident of the league with a proposition, 
who referred it to the executive com- 
mittee. After many hours of delay, the 
committee accepted the terms and au- 
thorized the shipment of milk to these 
dealers. But the big dealers, the 18 
other dealers, who handle the bulk of 
the milk and cream, absolutely re- 
fused to deal with the department of 
foods and markets. Finally to end 
the deadlock Pres Brill presented to 
these dealers substantially the same 
proposition that had previously been 
accepted by the executive committee. 
The one exception was in respect to 
the committee of arbitration, which 
was enlarged from five to nine mem- 
bers and included representatives ap- 
pointed each by the governor, mayor, 
department of health, merchants’ as- 
sociation and Rochester chamber of 
commerce, with two representatives of 
both the dairymen’s league and of the 
dealers, ‘ 

The dealers recognized the league, 
the principle of collective bargaining 
and accepted the league prices for six 
months, The matter of surplus during 
January, February and March was left 
to the arbitration committee, just as it 
was left with the other committee pre. 
viously accepted by the executive com. 
mittee. However, in this settlement, 
the dealers would not sign up with the 
department of foods and markets. 


Forwarding of Milk Authorized 


Immediately following the get-to- 
gether of Pres Brill and the big deal- 
ers, telegrams to all league presidents 
were dispatched advising the results 
and authorizing the forwarding of the 
milk. When the other members of 
the executive committee learned what 
had been done, they at once wired to 
the branch leagues reversing. the ac- 
tion of their president. Following this 
action they called the directors to- 
gether for a meeting during the night 
of October 12, at which meeting Pres 


Brill's resignation was requested. Pres 
Brill, who was not present at the 
meeting, has refused to resign, and 
says: “When I started this campaign 
my motto was, ‘A living price for - 
milk for the man who produces it.’ 
All the big companies have agreed to 
pay the league prices on the same 
terms as the small dealers when they 


Signed up in New York on October 7, 
and have already recognized the 
league through its president. It was 
a question of the big dealers dealing 
directly with the president of the 
league or holding out indefinitely.” 
The executive committee claims that 
the big dealers did not mean what 
they ostensibly said to Pres Brill, but 
only intended to get milk started to 
them after which the price again 
would be put down. Brill claims he 
had a definite agreement (and about 
this there now seems to be no doubt), 
and that the farmers have obtained 
all they set out to get, which is the 
sale of their milk at league prices and 
league recognition by these dealers. 
Whatever the merits are as to credit 
Or as to who put the sales across, the 
thing of greatest importance is that 
the league price for milk has been 
met. Farmers by standing together 


won the fight. They did it grandly and 
nobly; and they won. 

There is no question the most sur- 
prised people are the dealers. These 
people were so cock sure they would 
lick the dairymen they had no time for 
discussion or even compromise. They 
thought after a few days had passed, 
the dairymen would be breaking their 
necks to take whatever price was of- 
fered and that the dairymen would 
sign any sort of contract that was of- 
fered. What a_ surprise they got! 
Scarcely a farmer budged, but like a 
mighty army they supported the 
league campaign for the prices set 
and for league recognition, and when 
the lines were formed, and the fight 
was sturted, the privates in the ranks 
back home showed so much grit and 
mettle and loyalty, they fairly ran 
the league into victory. 


Actual Milk Prices Paid 


Beginning October 1 the league has 
obtained $2.15 per 100 pounds for 
grade B milk testing 3% butter fat 
purchased within 100 miles of New 
York city, which is the first zone. For 
November the league obtains for the 
same quality of milk $2.25 per 100 
pounds, for December $2.25, for Jan- 
uary $2.15, for February $2.10 and for 
March $2.05. For each change of 0.1% 
in butter fat content, a difference of 3 
cents per 100 pounds must be made in 
the above schedule. For points'at a 
greater distance than 100 miles from 
New York city 10 cents less per 100 
pounds wil be paid than the above 
schedule. Averaging the above figures, 
gives $2.15 5-6 per 100 pounds for the 
six months’ period and for 3% milk in 
the first zone. 

Turning back to the prices offered 
by the Borden company over a similar 
period last year it is seen that this in- 
crease is nearly 1 cent per quart. 

For October, last year, the Borden 
company offered $1.70 per 100 pounds 
for 3% milk gathered within 100 miles 
of New York city. The 45-cent dif- 
ference between this price and the 
1916 demands of the league is for the 
approximate 47 quarts in each 100 
pounds, or making the increase a 
fraction less than 1 cent a quart. For 
November the Borden company of- 
fered $1.80 last year, for December 
$1.80, for January 1.70, for February 
$1.65 and for March $1.60, or a lower 
price by .45 cents than the dairymen’s 
league for each corresponding month 
this season. 

The Borden company has demanded 
that dairymen maintain during the 
period of this contract conditions scor- 
ing not less than 25% on equipment 
and 43% on methods according to the 
New York department of health score 
ecard, as scored by the company’s rep- 
resentatives, For conditions scoring 
less than this per cent the company 
deducted 10 cents per 100 pounds from 
their schedule, and also quoted 10 
cents less per 100 pounds for points 
outside of the 100 mile first zone limit. 
Last month the Borden company was 


paying $1.60 per 100 pounds for mar- 
ket milk testing 3.3% butter fat in the 
short haul zone. This September milk, 
quoted on the basis of 3% butter fat 
eontent, means $1.51 per 100 pounds. 
The same conditions in regard to the 
scores on equipment and methods 
were in vogue last winter as_ at 
present. 

The price in country districts over 
100 miles from New York city was 
$1.41 per 100 pounds last season. Dur- 
ing August 3% milk was paid for by 
the Borden company at the rate of 
$1.42 per 100 pounds in the short haul 
zone, for July $1.26, for June $1.10, 
for May $1.16, and for April $1.41. 

These prices show at a glance that 
the farmers have not been receiving 
great remuneration for their milk, 
especially when it is considered that 
the ‘conditions of feed, equipment, 
sanitation,-etc, are more costly under 
the Borden system than under some of 
the systems of the smaller or local 
milk buying agencies. Then, too, the 
dairyman is under obligation to de- 
liver his milk at the local receiving 
station. According to the haul and 
equipment necessary, the actual cost 
to the farmers is somewhere between 
5 and 20 cents per 40-quart can for 
these extras. These deductions must 
be taken into account when figuring 
the net value of the Borden price to 
the farmer. The dairymen’s league 
prices are f o b local receiving sta- 
tion and the same hauling must be 
considered. : 

There Is No Wholesale Milk 


The often quoted term of “whole- 
sale” milk on the New York eity mar- 
ket is a pretty indefinite expression at 
present. Since the consolidated milk 
exchange was done away with, the 
price making for the New York city 
market was thrown open to the city 
middleman. For several years they 
have fixed the price of milk. The de- 
mands of the dairymen’s league to a 
large extent overthrows this didactic 
position of the independent milk dis- 
tributors. With the present unsatis- 
factory conditions it is practically im- 
possible to arrive at an average price 
for market milk in New York city. 
Some milk which has been arriving 
since October 1 has brought $1.80 
gross per 40-quart can for grade B 
milk and $1.74 for grade C milk. This 
would indicate that: sales have been 
made at 4.6 cents per quart gross, for 
grade B and 4.35 cents gross for grade 
C milk. 

In order to arrive at the city price 
by zones, the zone freight rates of 23, 
26, 29 and 32 cents per 40-quart can 
must be taken respectively from prices 
for milk produced within the limits of 
these freight zones. Then too, the 
hauling charge from the farm'‘to the 
shipping station, which amounts to 
from 5 to 20 cents per can, ferriage 
charge at New York city and the city 
hauling cost must be subtracted, in 
addition to the zone rates. The opera- 
tion of the dairymen’s league, and the 





in Congress Assembled: 


wool, grains, tobacco and flaxseed. 


of agriculture. 


SIGNATURES R. F. D. 





Any adult person of either sex may sign their own personal signature. It fs not allowable to 
copy any names. Copy or cut out, and paste on at the head of a sheet of peper, get all the 
signatures possible, and forward to American Agriculturist before December L. 


To Perfect Federal Warehouse Act 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


We, the undersigned farmers and citizens in the county of__.........--- ° 
| , respectfully represent: 


1. That the U S warehouse act of August rz, 1916, is limited to cotton, 


2. We request that this law be so amended that the said federal ware- 
house system also be applied to other non-perishable produce, such as hops, 
hay, straw, potatoes, onions, beans, peas, apples, cranberries, peanuts, nuts, 
seeds of all kinds, and other non-perishable produce approved by the secretary 


We also desire that section 19 of said warehouse act be so amended that 
the secretary of agriculture shall be required to establish and promulgate 
standards by which the quality, grade, condition or value of each of said 
crops may be determined, together with power to alter or modify such stand- 
ards whenever the necessities of the trade may require; official standards 
to apply to such products shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce which is sold, offered for sale or consigned for sale by grade, 
provided that any of such produce may be so dealt in under any name, de- 
scription or designation which is not false or misleading and which does not 
include the terms of the official standard. 
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adjusting of contracts under the pres. 
ent methods of contracting alter these 
estimates. 





The Final Settlement 


Confusion worse confounded fol. 
lowed for some time after executive 
committee had sought to repudiate the 
trade made by Pres Brill. Finally, 
however, a vote was adopted by the 
representatives of the Big Three— 
Slawson-Decker-Sheffield farms, Bor- 
dens, Mutual McDermott. It is staied 
that this resolution was accepted by 
the executive committee of the dairy- 
men’s league. It is as follows: 

“Dealers are to announce to their 
receiving stations that for the months 
of October to March 31 they will pay 
45 cents advance over Borden's price 
for the corresponding months of 1915 
and 1916, such prices to be firm for 
three months (October, November and 
December), and as to January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1917, are to be sub- 
jected to revision and modification by 
a committee which is to be appointed: 
Two by the dealers, two by the pro- 
ducers and they to appoint a fifth, 
who are to consider the cost of pro- 
duction, distribution and market con- 
ditions and arrive at a price fair and 
equitable to both parties. This com- 
mittee to be appointed and organized 
within 30 days from this date, Octo- 
ber 14, 1916.” 

If this trade stands, it will be the 
same as that negotiated by the dairy- 
men’s league through ‘its president, 
except that the arbiters are five in- 
stead of nine. The early agreement 
with the dealers other than the Big 
Three was for the straight six months. 
Should the price for the last three 
months arrived at by the arbiters be 
more or less than the price agreed 
upon with the independents, it re- 
mains to be seen whether they will 
Pay the excess or get the benefit of 
the decrease. 

The executive committee of the dairy- 
men’s league is the body which has 
conducted the various negotiations. It 
consists of Jacob S. Brill of Pough- 
quag, N Y, president; F. H. Thompson 
of Holland Patent. N Y, vice-presi- 
dent; Albert Manning of Otisville, N Y, 
secretary; R. D. Cooper of Little Falls, 
_N.Y, Frank Sherman of Copake, N Y, 
thetwo latter beingdirectors. The other 
directors are: Ira Sharp of Lowville, 
N Y, D. H. Sliter of Margaretvilie, 
Harry D. Culver of Amenia, Oscar 
Bailey of Brewster, Dr C. D. Huxtable 
of Richfield: Springs, Grant. Farrington 
of Pulaski, Albert BE. Helmer of Evans 
Mills, Clifford E. Hough of Washing- 
ton, Ct, B. F. Livingston of Chemung. 
Alfred E. Sheard of Milansville, Pa, 
John S. Pettey of Greenwich, N Y, 
John L. Hartnett of Truxton, D. H. 
Clements. of Liberty,, Harry Bull of 
Campbell Hall, Charles C. Gordon of 
Lowville, J. D. Beardslee of New Ber- 
lin, H. J. Kershaw of Sherburne, 
Charles M. Coe of Bouckville, Clarence 
F. Hunt of Manlius, all of New York 
state unless otherwise specified. “The 
office of Pres Brill is at Poughquss, 
N Y, phone 2267. The executive com- 
mittee had the use of the rooms of the 
state department of foods and mar- 
kets. 4 

Brill the Man of the Hour 

It is unfortunate that friction 
should have crept into the manage- 
ment handling the leage negotiations. 
Had it not been for Jacob S§. Brill, 
the energetic president of the dairy- 
men’s league, the fight would have 
been prolonged, maybe,gended in 4 
deadlock. It was Brill who put across 
the contract with the 14 lesser dis- 
tributions on Friday, October 7; and 
these distributers occupy no small 
place either, for collectively they 
handle 63% of the wholesale and 55% 
of the retail trade. 

Just remember also in this connec- 
tion that after Mayor Mitchell had 
given up all hope of securing a com- 
promise between the league officials 
and the dealers: and had left in 
despair, and after Commissioner Em- 
erson of the health department had 
done likewise, then Brill accom- 
plished what these officials had failed 
to do—he got the smaller dealers to 
give in, and their proposition was ac- 
cepted by the league executive com- 
mittee. 

But the big dealers, 19 others, stood 
out. Then days passed again, nothing 
doing, notihng done, Again Brill rose 
to the occasion. He got an agreement 


{To Page 20.]__ 
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“Ie’s not so important that WE are for’ MR. Wileon—Mr. WILSON is for US.” 






President Wilso 
ecord of Serv 


n’s 






—To the Farmer 
—To the Country 
—To Humanity 





who so thoroughly represented a// the people 
of this country as the man who is there today. 
Representing no interest of special privilege, he has the 
interest of a// at heart. He has been steadily and stead- 
fastly “on the job” for us. Even now, when the 
Republicans are doing all in their power to befog the 
issue, Criticize and misrepresent his actions, impugn 
his motives—he has gone steadily on, giving his time to 
the duties of his office rather than campaigning for re- 
election. 


W E have never had a man in the White House 


President Wilson does not ask for a vindication of his 
administration by re-election to office. He does not ask 


emands Your Suppor 





for four more years for personal satisfaction—bui the 
country demands it, because the country needs him. 


He stands on his record and his record is clean—a 
record of service—a record of deeds, not words. 


Space is too limited to give it in full, but as an illustra- 
tion look at this record of service to you, the farmer. 
Then remember that the same keen insight into con- 
ditions, the same rare courage that has achieved this 
bettering of conditions for you, has guided the adminis- 
tration’s legislation for the benefit of the whole country 
and humanity. Here is the record: 


President Wilson Has Maintained Peace With Honor 


No greater service was ever rendered to 
any country by any man in any time. 
alone warrants your support of him. But 
this is not all. On the record of his admin- 
istration’s service to you, see what has been 
accomplished. In brief, here is the record: 


laws designed to promote better marketing, 
This have been increased to $1,200,000. 


4—The United States Grain Standards Act 
will secure uniformity in the grading of 
grain and enabie the farmer to obtain fairer 
prices for his product. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act 


8—It was essential, however, that banking 
machinery be devised which would reach 
intimately into the rural districts, that it 
should operate on terms suited to the 
farmers’ needs, and should be under sym- 
The need was for 


{—Appreciation o. the importance of agri- 
culture has been shown through greatly and 
intelligently increased appropriations for its 
support. 


2—Greatly increased provision has been 
made, through the enactment of the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Act, for 
conveying agricultural information to 


5—The United States Warehouse Act will 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
license bonded warehouses in various states. 
It will lead to better storage facilities for 
staple crops and make possible the issuance of 
reliable warehouse receipts which will be 
easily negotiable. 


6—The Federal Aid Road Act will conduce 


pathetic management. 
machinery which would introduce business 
methods into farm finance, bring order out 
of chaos, reduce the cost of handling farm 
loans, place upon the market mortgages 
which would be a safe investment for 
private funds, attract into agricultural 
operations a fair share of the capital of the 
nation, and lead to a reduction of interest. 


farmers. 


3—Through the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization, systematic provision 
has, for the first time, been made toward 
the soluti6n of problems in that important 
half of agriculture which concerns distri- 
bution, marketing, rural finance and rural 
organization. The appropriations for this 
office, including those for enforcing new 


better marketing. 


7—The Federal Reserve Act benefits the 
farmer by guaranteeing better banking, safe- 
guarding the credit structure of the copn- 
try and preventing panics, making larger pro- 
vision for loans through national banks on 
farm mortgages and by giving farm paper a 
maturity period of 6 months. 


to the establishment of better highways and These needs and these ideals have been 


met by the enactment of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. 


So much for legislation. This is not all, 
but it is enough to indicate what has been 
accomplished. Now consider what just one 
recent act of President Wilson has done for 
the farmer. 


Preventing Nation-Wide Railroad Strike Saved Millions! 


Despite the perverted arguments of opposition spell binders and fact- twisters, 
the cold figures show that President Wilson’s work in preventing a nation- 
wide railroad strike, saved tens of millions of dollars for the farmer, with- 
out injustice to any class. 


Take the value of the 1915 crops of apples, peaches and potatoes (com- 
paratively perishable crops). The 1916 figures will greatly exceed them. 
Had the strike lasted only a week, shipments would have been thrown off 
schedule for a month or more—and at a minimum, 33% per cent of these 
crops would have been ruined. In the States of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Kansas and Missouri alone 


“the value of 1915 Apples, Peaches and Potatoes was $82,875,380. A 
railroad tieup of one week would have meant a dead loss to FARMERS 
of at least $27,000,000. 


The Republican Party buncoed and bamboozled the farmer—that~ Wall 
street and allied interests might be benefited. The Wilson administration 
has fought the farmer’s battles for him. The 1915 value of farm crops and 
live stock products amounted to $10,500,000,000, as against $9,300,000,000 
in 1912—a gain of $1,200,000,000, notwithstanding Republican prediction 
that Democratic administration would ruin the farmer and the prices of 
his products. 


The Farmer is too Sensible to Exchange the Substance for the 


Shadow-too Wise to Give up Prosperity for Promises. ==: 
That’s Why the Farmer Will Vote to Retain President Wilson. ea nae be 
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of his owner — 
to pork product ah ' 
profits | ‘There’s.7." 
a big demand fora 
country Jard and 
sausage, You can get all of the 
profits out of your pigs by turn- 
ing them into sausage and lard. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


The only one with the Patented Cor- 
rugated Spout that prevents all air 
from entering the casing and preserves 
the s-usage. The cylinder is bored 
true «the plunger plate can’t jam or 
crack. You can han- 
dle the strainer, filled 
with hot cracklings, 
safely because of 
its broad lips. 9 
sizes and styles—2 
to 8 qts. Japanned 
or tinned. 

4 gt. size, Japanned, 17.00 

































































Be sure to chop your sausage 
meat with the 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The “Enterprise” four-bladed, 
razor-edged steel knife and perforated plate really 
cut and don"’\ mangle, tear or squeeze out tite 
juices. Works rapidly, is quickly cleaned. Can 
be used the year round by the housewife in the 
making of dainty, delicious dishes from left-overs. 
72 styles and sizes 
No. 12 Chopper, cuts 3 pounds per minute, price $2.75 
No. 22 Chopper, cuts 4 pounds per minute, price $5.00 
our dealer can su ly you 
Look for the name “Enterprise” 

Get This Hog Book BEE, TROT 
Tclis you bow to make big- 

er profits from your hogs; 

y F. D. Coburn, former 
Sec'y Kansas Dept. of Agri- 
culture, covering hog raising 
and the preparation of pork 
Products. Send i0c in 
Stamps for “How to Make 
poet with Hogs”. oo How tB 

‘ew Cook Book for 4c 
Stamps. Send for the “En- Poke Money 
terprising Housekeeper” with Hogs 
containing 200 tested recipes -_— 
and household hints. 
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A Hand in Fixing Prices 


That the dairymen’s league has 
gained tremendous headway and is 
the most potent force, if measured 
teday, that has ever developed in east- 
ern agriculture, 
must be ad- 
mitted. A meet. 
ing held in Low- 
ville just prior 
to contract 
day, was in 
many respects 
the most re- 
markable gath- 
ering of farmers 
I have ever 
attended, There 
were about 350 
present, dele- 
gates mainly 
from the local 
branches. The meeting was absolutely 
harmonious and enthusiastic. No one 
questioned the motive of the leaders 
nor the plan proposed. The questions 
asked were for information and not 
for criticism. Everyone seemed to feel 
that the accepted time had come to 
get a reasonable price for milk and 
they proposed to strike if the big deal- 
ers did not accept the price asked by 
the league. 

Another remarkable fact was the 
moral and financial support given by 
business men in the towns. This, of 
course, was a source of strength to the 
movement. I am satisfied that more 
than a temporary victory is won; from 
now on farmers will have a voice in 
fixing prices, and that will be worth 
something, whatever that pricemay be. 

For the first time in the history of 
the milk business the surplus is small 
and the prices of special milk products 
and cheese are high. Farmers can 
manufacture and not lose much over 
the prices now offered by the dealers. 
Of course such circumstances have not 
prevailed before. ‘The foreign demand 
is unprecedented and the time is ripe 
for action. I have never taken stock 
in the demand for milk prices that 
were not closely associated with but- 
ter and cheese values simply because 
butter and cheese furnished the only 
outlet for surplus milk. New England 
passed that stage a half dozen years 








il, E. COOK 
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THE TALE ofA PIG 


WRITE FOR IT 


This snappy, litle story hae 
@ome money-making pointers ; 
its highly interesting, free. 
Get it. Also receive partiew 
lara about the widely known 


HEESEN STOCK 
FEED COOKER 


Cast Iron Hog Troughs, etc. 
Learn how 55000 farmers are 
Boosting Profits and Elimi- 
mating Disease by feeding 
» their stock cooked feed. A | 
cooker has « hundred uses on the farm. Write us. 
EESEN BROS. & CO. 


Box 610 Tecumseh, Michigaa 





HOT STOCK FEED 


ago. 

If we have reached the same condi- 
tion we shall win. I am not in favor_ 
of the strike method of handling busi- 
ness. It is foreign to every sane meth. 
od of conducting business and ought 
to be un-American. Such does not seem 
to be the case, however; but farmers 
are as much entitled to strike as oth- 
er organizations 

The whole wide world is charged 
with war and men are easily led to 
put on their armor. If the plan as 
proposed had prevailed we would be 
exchanging the big handler for the 
small handler, which is not sound 
in this day of centralization. 

I have felt that milk must be dis- 
tributed either by a large corporation 
under government control or by the 
municipality. The former is much 
more in harmony with present-day 
tendencies in business. The drift of 
the present movement to the smalj- 
dealers could not be expected to be 
permanent. But as it did not get any- 
where it does not need = discussion 
here liowever, I have wondered just 
how these men who have heretofore 
not been able to compete can now sud- 





Cook your feed and you save feed. It } 
less than raw and keeps your animals in a 
healthier condition. Tastes better, is bigger in 
bulk, more digestible and more nourishing. | 
“Farmer’s Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 







means more meat and fat, more milk 
and eg; It prevents hog chol- 
era. Use it to take the chill of 
water t heating water 
for s« ng hogs and poultry, 
oo Fe 5 ane ond Wanew, teri- 
lizing dairy tensils heating 
water on wash « d ys, etc Set up 
anyw here St 0) wal, capacity 

between. 30« lay s” free 
trial anteed to the nit 
‘ree « 











om MFG. CO., 69-82 Owego St., Cortiand, 4.7 
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denly become masters of the situa- 
tion? T am unable to understand this 
line of creamery Milk, except grade 


4. must be pasteurized. If the large 
dealers are to be eliminated with their 
complete outfit how is the shift to be 


made without enormous expense? 

There is no debating the fundamen- 
tal issue that milk is sold from farms 
at a scandalously low price and a 
change must come somewhere. We can 
afford to stand some losses and incon- 
veniences for a time if in the final out- 
come a full reasonable and profitable 
remuneration shall come to the pro- 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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ducer for feeds, labor, depreciation 
and interest on the investment. 

If there is a surplusvof 3% milk 
bought at $2.05 per hundred if manu- 
factured into cheese each 100 pounds 
would produce not much to exceed 
eight pounds of cheese. The expense 
of manufacture would be 15 cents per 
hundred pounds milk, making the 
total cost of 100 pounds of 3% milk 
$2.20 per 100. This price would call 
for a selling price for cheese of 27% 
cents a pound at the manufacturing 
plant. If made into butter it must 
sell for 62 cents a pound in order to 
pay first cost and expense of manu- 
facture. 

Of course, stteh a possibility is not 
now entering into consideration. I[ am 
inclined to see these _ possibilities, 
which, no doubt, develop an over- 
conservatism. I fully realize that a 
battle calls for some speculation and 
we must not be overnice in analysis 
If a profitable price is secured and pro- 
ducers have had a hand in fixing 
prices every producer can afford to 
meet some losses by the way.—[H. E. 
Cook. 





Dairy Cattle Congress 

One of the greatest dairy cattle shows 
America has ever seen is the general 
verdict awarded to the dairy cattle con. 
gress recently held at Water'oo, when 
800 cattle representing 38 herds of 
the five leading breeds, from all parts 
of the United States, were entered. 

R. E. Haeger of Algonquin, Ill, was 
the heaviest prize winner in the Hol- 
stein classes, carrying away $505 in 
prize money besides numerous cups 
and other trophies. 

Leading Jersey winners were F. J. 
Bannister of Kansas City $463, Ed C. 
Lasater of Falfurrias, Tex, $421, Mrs 
Harry Galbraith of Knoxville, Tenn, 
$189, and Kingston Brothers of Avon, 
Ill, $148. 

Hull Brothers of Painesville, O, 
ranked first in the Brown Swiss with 
$358, H. W. Ayers of Honey Creek, 
Wis, second with $240, and Ira Inman 
of Beloit, Wis, next with $128. 

The following are the other grand 
champions: Holstein cow, Minerva 
Beets 85791 owned by R. E. Haeger. 
Guernsey bull, Lady Smith’s Cherub. 
cow, Hayes Wena 4th, both owned by 
W. W. Marsh. Brown Swiss bull, 
Merney’s 2d Son 3280, owned by H. W. 
Ayers; cow, Swiss Valley Girl 7th 4678, 
owned by Hull Brothers. Jersey bull, 
Noble Sultan’s Golden Fern 124211, 
owned by Mrs Harry Ga!braith; cow, 
Aldan’s Golden Fern 306605, owned by 
Ed C. Lasater. Ayrshire bull, Barge- 
noch Rising Star 14843,.owned by 
Adam Seitz; cow, Nona Spencer 39923, 
owned by William Galloway. 





American Royal Less Popular 


In quality and in number of ex- 
hibits the American Royal live stock 
show at Kansas City reflected the un- 
precedented and merited’ prosperity 
showered on pure-bred beef cattle 
breeders in the last .year. In at- 
tendance and in quarters for 





the entries, however, the show 
did not measure up to what beef | 
cattle breeders of America are en- 
titled. The difficulty about quarters 
is not new, for the Kansas City Royal ' 
has been without an adequate home | 
for several years. 

Judges rarely, if ever, found the 
placing of awards on entries of pure 
breds more diffichlt. In the Hereford 
show R. H. Hazlett of Eldorado, Kan, 
was awarded grand championship on 
his bull, Bocaldo 6th, a two-year-old 
that has been winning all season. FE. 
H. Taylor, Jr, of Frankfort, Ky, won 
the grand championship on females 
with the aged cow, Juliet, which en- 
tered the ring weighing 2100 pounds. 
Hazlett won in the senior bull calf 
class with Rialto 2d. 

In the Shorthorn division awards 
were made by W. A. Dryden of Brook- 


[To Page 11.] 





KRESO DIP NOI 








Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 


and Poultry Healthy. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 
Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 244% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 


We Willi Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALB BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 























THAT’S GUARANTEED 


either home mixed or 


udder trouble. S Ready to us to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 














—to produce more milk than any gon: rr J 
purchased and Cy 
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211 East Street POINT, 




















This Will Interest You— 


own a horse. Cepewell 
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avoided by usin, pans ane nails. 
Have these nails and thus ef 
insure maximum pm and safe ty. Not cheapest © 








gardiess of quality but best in th orld at a fair price. 











AMERICAN 
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National Dairy 


wil: 


Previous Records Broken 

All previous records of the National 
dairy show were smashed last week 
Thursday when 45,308 people crowded 
jnto the grounds of the Eastern States 
exposition at Springfield, Mass, for the 
opening day. The enthusiasm with 
which the east has taken hold of the 
dairy show from the start caused the 
dairy management to have high ex- 
pectations of attendance and the suc- 
cess of the event. 
w. E. Skinner in his most hopeful 
moments. had not anticipated such a 
turnout. The second day there were 
upwards of 30,000 boys and girls at- 
tending the special judging contests in 
W or a dozen different lines relating 
to crops, stock, canning, cooking, sew- 
ing, etc. Most of these were accom- 
panied by their parents and this, 
swelled with the normal attendance, 
made another record crowd for the 
day. 

When. it comes to that, attendance 
is not the only point in which this 
show excels all predecessors. There is 
more and better stock shown than 
ever. More than 1000 head of Amer- 
ica’s best are represented and are val- 
ued at $1,000,000. So elaborate a 
machinery display was never seen in 
the east. This likewise represents an 
investment of $1,000,000. People from 
far and near were astonished to note 
the conception and completion of so 
fine a set of buildings as the Eastern 
States exposition. The great coliseum 
with its finest live stock arena in 
America came in for special commen- 
dation. 

Eastern Dairymen Make Good 

The east has abundantly made good 
in its promise of entertaining the Na- 
tional dairy show most royally. Nor- 
Wally, the show is not expected to 
really get under way until the second 
week when the judging and special 
events begin... However, attendance of 
45,000 to 60,000 daily the very first 
week is a record not likely to be du- 
Plicated in years to come wherever 
the National may elect to hold its 
session. It is impossible for this mag- 
azine to print the prizes, as winners 
were not announced at the hour of 
going to press. These should all be 
available next week, although the 
judges are having their hands full in 
justly placing honors. For instance, 
in one class of aged cows there are 
better than 70 animals judged. In an- 
other class of bull and get there are 
8 animals, Blue blooded and meri- 
torious as is all the stock at the 
National, the various owners will know 
they have met genuine competition. 
Winners .need:not hesitate in claiming 
America’s best for the animals so for- 
tunate as to be prize winners. 

The arrival of the Jersey special the 
first day of the exposition was a great 
event and made the most of. This 
Special was one triumphal procession 
from the dairy congress in Iowa to 
Springfield, Mass. Special receptions 
Were featured at Columbus, O, and 
Utica,.N Y. This train carried 60 of 
the leading breeders of the country 
and eJrsey kings and queens valued 
at $300,000. Perhaps the most fre- 
guent question to be heard on the 
grounds was: Where are the $50,000 
grand champion aged cow and the 
$25,000 bull?” This has reference to 
Sophie 19th, the Jersey cow owned at 
Hood farm, who has a special stall all 
to herself; also Golden Fern’s Noble, 
the $25,000 bull recently imported 
from the Island of Jersey, as well as 
his son, Noble Sultan Golden Fern, 
worth -$18,000. Count Pontiac Spofford 
the big 2400-pound Holstein bull 
Cwned at Kelsey ranch, Lexington, 
Mass, attracted his‘share of attention. 

In the coliseum the associations rep- 
resenting the four leading dairy. breeds 
had attractive headquarters. The: New 
England agricultural colleges with the 
government. had an educational -ex- 
hibit of/nine cows of varying grades 
€0ing through a 10: days’ trial of pro- 
ductiveness, The four states of Massa- 
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Show a Winner 





chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New Hampshire had special displays 
in special tents or buildings. They rep- 
resented the choicest offerings of the 
different states in the agricultufal line. 
The productsranged from gardentruck 
butter, apples, fruits, to grains, honey, 
trees, eggs and maple sugar. Connec- 
ticut had an especially meritorious 
display of horticultural products, no- 
tably peaches, apples, pears and 
grapes. There was also a fine showing 
of poultry products and milk. For- 
estry products were a feature of the 
display from New Hampshire. Ver- 
mont came in strong on maple sugar 
and had charts demonstrating the fer- 
tility of Vermont farms and the pros- 
perity of its farmers. Market garden 
products were a specialty for Massa- 
chusetts, There was an unusually fine 
showing of tobacco representing this 
great $12,000,000 industry in the Con- 
necticut valley. 

Friday was the boys’ and girls’ club 
day at the exposition, and thousands 
of them were there to view and judge 
their own and other members’ club 
work. The women’s building this 
year was used to hold the youngsters 
exhibits, with the overflow in tents 
and between the demonstrations, 
which were held hourly, the teams 
busy at their judging and the sight- 
seeing groups which were piloted by 
volunteers from the Y W C A col- 
lege there wasn’t a foot of waste 
space in the big building all day, 
while the other buildings were com- 
fortably filled. Many prizes were 
taken by the club members in the 
American Agriculturist territory, both 
in the individual classes and by the 
teams. A detailed account of the day 
will be given in next week's issue. 





Milk Investigators Still Busy 


The Wicks investigating committtee 
which has been studying conditions 
surrounding the dairy industry in New 
York state is now adjourned until the 
second week in November. The mass 
of testimony already secured from 
hearings in over 30 counties in New 
York state is being reviewed. To this 
will probably be added the testimony 
of three hearings immediately after 
election in Duchess, Sullivan and pos- 
sibly other counties where dairy inter- 
ests are large. By November 15 the 
committee purposes to get its hear- 
ings under way in New York city. The 
findings of expert accountants now be- 
ing employed on the books of large 
New: York city milk distributing con- 
cerns: will be brought forward at that 
time. The Wicks committee in recent 
weeks in western New York had many 
complaints against the ravages of dogs 
among sheep., Some of the conditions 
prevailing in sheep sections were so 
forcibly presented that legislation will 
no doublit be enacted next winter to 
encourage and protect the sheep in- 
dustry. 

The investigation being conducted 
by the attorney-general’s office and in 
personal charge of First Deputy Mer- 
ton E. Lewis, should not be confused 
with the work of Senator Wicks and 
his legisiative committee. The attor- 
ney-generals’ investigation came about 
through the critical situation in New 
York city arising from the opposition 
which the dairymen’s league met in 
its demands for a reasonable and liv- 
ing price for milk during the coming 
six months. The - attorney-general’s 
office is making: investigation to ascer- 
tain if there is a violation of the Don- 
nally antitrust law. 





Dairymen’s League—The officers of 
the dairymen’s league who championed 
the cause of its members so nobly 
during the last few weeks are as fol- 
lows: President, Jacob S. Brill of 
Poughquag, N Y; vice-presiacent, F, Hi. 
Thompson of Holland Patent, N Y; 
secretary, Albert Manning of Otisville, 
N Y, and treasurer, Louis Hardin of 
Sussex, N J. 





A Good Road between every farm 
and market’is a:reasonable ani worth- 
while proposition. 





AMERICAN & [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


by only wishing for it. 


over for years. 


effects of a cold, drafty house. 








a— * 
IDEAL Boilers do 
not rust or wear 
out—no repairs. 


of “Ideal Heating.” 


agents. 





Burn less Coal 


—and get more Comfort 





A searchlight comparison as to the relative amount of 
coal required by the different heating methods to 
do an equal amount of heating work 


When you honestly consider all facts and know what 
great savings and comforts will result from IDEAL heat- 
ing, you cannot help but decide to have it. 


Briefly—here is what you get: 


* Thousands of farmers have found this out by installing IDEAL heating and their 
families now enjoy Winter better than Summer. 
for IDEAL heating even if you don’t have it now because in the meantime, you 
suffer all the ills and bills of old fashioned heating—but you can’t get real comfort 

Why not decide now to have IDEAL heating and all the 

comforts and conveniences it brings to your home. 

An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be put in any old or new house whether 

you have acellar or not. Water system is not required as the same water is used over and 

IDEAL heating lasts longer than the building 

and frees you forever from labor, drudgery, and the dangerous 

Burn any local fuel. 





A No.020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185, wereused to heat 


this farm house, at which 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. Th: IDEAL outfit is 
the only feature of the house which is 
never worth less than you paid for it. 


Get this book about Ideal Heating 


Don’t put it off another day. Read up and get all the information 
as to comfort, cost, and fuel economy that an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators will give you. 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


em nocsave AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Peoessncae®-9 





A warmeall-over house. No re- 
pairs, no setting up or taking down. 
No labor, dust, gases, orsmoke. An 
even, healthful heat all winter. A 
fuel saving that pays for the outfit. 
Adds big value to your home. 


There is such a thing as paying 





price the 





Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
plenty of warm water for 
bome and stock at small 
cost of few dollars for tucl 
for season. 


Write today and get a copy 


Write to 











One Thraw Of The Lever Operates 
2.to50 Swinging Stanchions And Cowstops 
















PRAMS RAT Cae 
WY Wyte 
v device 
thade that 
will operate 
2 to S0ewinging 
stanchions and cow- 
Stops with one_move- 
ment of thelever. Stanch- 
A fons also operate singly— 
Ca line up cows with gutter and em- 
Z ‘ody all other latest features. All 
ef West Bend Equip g d. 
Write for catalog—shows full line of stanch- 
fons, also litter and feed carriers with rod os 
tigid track. 
WEST BEND BARN EQUIPMENT CO. 
240 South Water Street, West Bend, Wis. 














MILKING HELPS 


D® you see our exhibit at the New York 
State Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about this wonderful machine which 
has solved the milking problem for so many ? 

The Perfection long ago passed the exper- 


imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells how 
others have saved time, money and labor 
troubles. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
26th Ave. & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolls, Minn. 








Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay!F_ A= 


ger sizes up to 1-2 shown here. 
4 i its t 
30 Days’ Free Trial cnfimore anre cost 
saves in cream. ‘ostal nee Ss cat- 
log, folder and ** pregt-Sremn-Sneeeey offer. 


a 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, 


ALSAUGH-DOVER Co. ‘ 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


















HOW ABOUT YOUR SIGNS? 
Unless you are ashamed of it, why not have your 
name and a picture of the live stock you specialize 
in painted on your barn? Address 
E. G. CARL, Expert Sign Painter, SHREVE, OHIO 


School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 

Jost the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda 
cators and bas been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
eultare in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
table to every teacher of agricultare and all others who take 
an interest in agricoltural work. Profusely illustrated, 
840 pages, 5x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. : 


| Orange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y 
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Indian Runner a Farmer’s Duck 

MRS ANDREW BROOKS, NEW. YORK 

In order to be successful with ducks, 
farmers should start with pure-bred 
fowls of good meat conformation, or 
else of a superior egg-producing capac. 
ity that rivals hens. If market ducks 
are chosen, an improved strain of 
Pekin or Aylesbury may well be 
raised, preferably the former. Ordi- 
Mary ducks under average farm meth- 
ods are kept at a loss. This is not 
especially the fault of the breed, for 
ducks are not always sold at the 
proper time. Too often they are kept 
until Thanksgiving and the holidays. 
As the large breeds are great eaters, 
the profits are cut down and they 
should be sold as soon as the first coat 
of feathers is complete, usually be- 
tween eight and 10 weeks after fatten- 
ing. When the birds no longer grow 
rapidly, it does not pay to keep them 
to maturity except for breeding. 

As an egg producer, the Indian Run. 
mer is a veritable egg factory. It 
equals or even exceeds a hen in the 
number of eggs laid, and could be as 
generally kept on farms as a hen. 
Some farms have natural advantages 
for ducks—low, wet waste land or 
running streams. They may therefore 
be made a specialty, even to the ex- 
tent of displacing the hens, when both 
cannot be kept conveniently. 

The Indian Runner is a great for- 
ager and a home lover. It roams the 
fields and brooks all day, but at night 
will return to the home of its own 
will. While it may be successfully kept 
in a yard if given plenty of drinking 
water, it is at its best on unlimited 
range where it can be more cheaply 
kept than a hen. It is strictly a non- 
sitter. The young are easily raised 
and often begin laying at five months. 
They are much more tractable than 
chicks, so the work of caring for them 
is pleasurable instead of drudgery. 

My ducks lay well till September, 
and do not cease entirely during the 
molt. They make a quick molt, re- 
sume laying and keep it up all the 
fall. For weeks at a time in the spring 
they lay almost as many eggs as there 
are ducks, sometimes fully as many. 
They give better averages for the 
summer months than hens. They are 
at their best for breeding and laying 
purposes in the second year and two- 
yoar-old ducks as well aa older ones 
lay better in the fall of the second 
than in the fall of the first year. 

Indian Runner ducks are too val- 
table as egg producers to be sold at 
«rdinary market prices, but the sur- 
plus drakes are easily disposed of at 
good prices, for their flesh is of 
superior quality. It has a_ distinct 


gamy flavor. The feathers are val- 
uable for pillows, and readily sell at 40 
cents a pound. Each drake will yield 
about a quarter of a pound of dry 
down feathers. The breed is so hardy 
that it stands intense cold if given dry 
roosting quarters. 

There has been greater demand for 
birds and eggs for breeding than I 
have even been able to fill. Trios read- 
ily bring $10; well marked single 
specimens $4 and $5 each. There its 
always a good demand for hatching 
eggs, but I have sold enough eggs to 
commission dealers to know there is 
a special demand for duck eggs a 
month or so before Easter. They bring 
about twice as much as hens’ eggs at 
that time. Local grocers pay 5 or 6 
cents more a dozen for duck eggs 
than for hens’ eggs. Indian Runner 
eggs come earlier than eggs of other 
breeds. 





White Leghorns in Lead 


The National egg-laying contest at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, comprising 104 
pens of five hens each is moving along 
nicely, all hens having laid 6232 eggs 
during eptember. This is an aver- 
age of about 12 eggs each, and brings 
the average of all birds in the contest 
to about 13 dozen eggs each in 11 
months. The cup for the highest pen 
record for September was won by a 
pen of five hens of the Oregon breed 
with a record of 106 eggs. The five 
high pens to date are as_ follows: 
White Leghorn, Washington, 255 eggs; 
White Leghorn, Washington, 244; 
White Leghorn, Missouri, 244; Barred 
Rock, Missouri, 242; Oregon, Ore, 236, 
and White Rock, Washington, 232. 

The Missouri state poultry station 
has recently conducted an interesting 
survey ¢hrough the members of the 
Missouri state poultry association, ask- 
ing them to give the points used in 
selecting their breeders for the coming 
season. Of the 523 answers received 29 
claimedthat the leading point wascolor, 
67 select by standard requirements, 63 
by vigor or vitality, 44 by size and 43 
by shape. Other breeders used various 
points in their methods of selection. 
This survey indicates that the breeders 
in general use good points in selection, 
and by far the largest per cent select 
breeders by egg production and stand- 
ard requirements, including color, 
vigor, size, shape, etc. It will be no- 
ticed that the external characters 
which can be observed with the eye 
are more used than egg records which 


require time and labor. This would 
indicate that great good can be done 
in develpoing simple methods for se- 


lecting egg producers, 
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Taking a Big Step Forward 


Jottings from the Farmers 


“There are more Marion county (0) 
farm homes with bathrooms than the 
city of Marion with its 20,000 inhabi- 
tants can boast,” said W. H. Holver- 
stoot, a prominent farmer and banker 
recently. Continuing he said: “Most 
of Marion county farmers are well-to- 
do, and most of them have hot and 
cold water systems in their homes, 
furnaces or hot water heat and elec- 
tric lights or acetylene gas in homes 
and outbuildings. We have good roads 
and a high class of citizenship.”” Asked 
if the farmers are organized, he an- 
swered: “Oh, no. They are just an 
intelligent, progressive class of people 
who push their business, drive their 
automobiles, go where they please in 
the evenings and occasionally take va- 
cations,” Mr MHolverstoot .was just 
Starting for a trip to the extreme 
Northwest which would consume six 
weeks. Harvesting was over, and a 
splendid car which he drove showed 
the business and taeste of this well- 
to-do farmer.—[Mary E. Lee, Ohio. 





T am a graduate of the agricul- 
tural school of St Lawrence univer- 
sity and have finished a very thorough 
course in domestic science. I live on 
a farm and am specially interested 
in the problems of farmers’ wives. 
We have long been a subscriber to 
American Agriculturist and I know of 
no othe paper for farmers with such 
wide ci culation or which has accom- 
Plished such great good. It is the 
best farm paper taken at our agricul- 
tural school.—[Frances M. Harris, 
New York. 





While sweet clover can be grown as 
& substitute for red clover and gener- 
ally furnishes more feed to the acre, 
the most valuable use of this legume is 
for green manuring. Because of its 
rank growth it is high in favor as a 
green manure. The roots are large 
and aerate the soil in a greater degree 
than either alfalfa or clover. Those 
who have grown corn after both 
Sweet clover and alfalfa, claim that 
the former contributes more to the 
fertility than does"the alfalfa. It is 
claimed that sweet clover seeded with 
oats makes a satisfactory growth 
after the oats are harvested and will 
produce the following year equivalent 
to 20 tons of barnyard manure. It is 
especially valuable for restoring the 
fertility of hillsides.—[F. W. Stemple, 
Ohio State University. 





It must appear evident to those in- 
terested in dairy matters that the in- 
dustry has not been helped any by 
this continual harping on unsanitary 
creameries and unhealthy dairy herds, 
when the fact is that never in the his- 
tory of the country has there been 
such good butter, milk, cream and 
cheese sold as there is today. It 
will further devolve upon the dairy 
and farm papers of the nation to 
counteract these influences by educat- 
ing the public of the true situation, 
and that no products are as healthful, 
nutritious and cheap as are those 
from the dairy cow.—{W. T. Creasy, 
Pennsylvania. 





Managing the Sitting Hen—There 
are still many farmers’ wives who 
hatch their chicks with the hen, and 
no doubt many like myself often have 
to set them where other hens can get 
to them. Try my way. When the 
hen is brooding, take her off the nest 
at feeding time in the evening and let 
her have a good feed. Later put her 
with the eggs in a box deep enough to 
be covered with a board. The next 
evening take off the board and lift her 
out to feed with the others. After two 
or three evenings she will return to 
her ‘nest without trouble. By taking 
them off later in the day instead of 
mornings, the other hens do not 
bother her nest trying to lay there. It 
saves much time and patience, not 
being obliged to watch them. By lift- 
ing them up occasionally, they get 
used to the owner and are not afraid 
when the chicks arrive.—{Mrs Alfred 
Branton, Genesee County, N Y. 


Lined Up—Dairymen from Otsego 
and Delaware counties met in ad- 
journed conference at Sherman Lake, 
September 6. Mr Crafts, a master of 
the Ulster pomona grange, led the 
discussions. He advised farmers to 
stand for prices yet to be fixed by the 
league. Dairymen present voted to 
Sustain the acts determined by the 
league, even if called upon to with- 
hold milk from the New York mar- 
ket. A vote was carried to the effect 
that this portion of the state is to be 
thoroughly canvassed for organization 
as to membership in the league.— 
(Cc. F. M. 





Takes the friction off 
the spindles and puts 
the wear on the bright 
smooth coating that 
Mica Axle Grease 
puts between the 
spindle and box. 


It makes easy hauling 
on any grade. 














ito. 10 Kanawha Pump 
is the one you want 


No. 10, the intactenaiatets our 4 

Horse Shoe bi 

The pump Ly is + = opera- 

ted and repaired than any other. 

Superior to the old log pump and the 
‘Old Oaken Bucket’, ond with none 

of the o f 

pumps. 


When repairing is required - though 
seldom necessary - you can do the 
work yourself > ene removing the 


It has 7 x 7 head, closed brackets hoop 

out sticks and stones, lon nee stroke, sin 
jain-lined cylinder with brass bucket 
ped wath Best & eather cups, 1 remov- 

able “Ss eck valve with brass seat. 
is boapted for wells 10 to 60 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 

















Mash for Layers. 
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You Are Guaranteed 
Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any 
Advertiser : 
in American Agriculturist, pro- | 
vided that in writing them you say: | 
“I saw your advertisement in the 


Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- | 
ican Agriculturist, to which I sub- | 
| 
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scribe.” 
If any article advertised in this 
oe oP ease _buy, is found to 
be'not ertised, we give your 















ion, prem writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American A griculturist. 

If you don’t say that you have | 
no protection. iy 

Such reference helps yourself, | 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, | 
you are entitled to its best service | 

\ 
| 














and lowest prices. f 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell A ony "your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy as cmtudien all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 


When you : “I saw 
ment the “Oud 
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Stomach Worms 


I have five pigs about four months 
old that are looking fine, but when I 
feed them they will eat a little and 
then fall down and squeal, acting as 
though in fits. What is the matter and 
what can be done for them?—IC, W. M., 
New York. 

The trouble with the pigs is, no 
doubt, stomach worms, which by re- 
flex irritation give rise ta fits. I would 
suggest giving them once a day for 
three days a teaspoonful of turpentine 
well mixed with two ounces of castor 
oil. Should the animals physic badly 
after the first or second dose, the 
amount of castor oil may be cut in 
half. Be sure and mix the turpen- 
tine well with the oil, as it is very 
irritating otherwise. Repeat treat- 
ment in two weeks. 


Abortion Possibly Infectious 

Last spring I had four cows that 
dropped their .calves from one to three 
weeks ahead of time; all lived, however. 
About a month ago two cows dropped 
ealves a month ahead, and as I have 
several others due soon I would like to 
know if thére is any way to prevent 
them from aborting, and also what 
treatment to give those that abort.— 
iS. A. B.. New York. 

It is probable that you have in- 
fectious abortion to deal with. So 
far as I know none of the remedies 
advised during the last few years are 
of any great value in preventing abor- 
tion; at least there is none that I would 
recommend. I would suggest that 
aborting cows be kept away from 
those with calf, that aborting cows be 
douched- out (uterus) every few days 
as long as there is any discharge with 
a solution of creolin in a tablespoon- 
ful to the quart of warm water, using 
3 or 4 feet of half-inch garden hose 
and a tin funnel. In douching be sure 
to get the hose into the mouth of the 
uterus, otherwise it will do no good. 
Cows with calf should be washed off 
behind once a day with a disinfectant 
solution such as 5% sulpho-naphthol, 
or similar disinfectant. Do not breed 
aborters for two to three months, do 
not take cows to outside bull and do 
not use herd bull for outside cows. 
The bull’s sheath should be syringed 
out before and after service with the 
ereolin solution used for douching 
cows. Write Dr Williams of Cornell 
veterinary college for his bulletin on 
Abortion. Spray stable floor once a 
day with disinfectant solution also. 


Lymphangitis 

I have a mare that had a bad swell- 
ing on hind leg two weeks ago, the 
swelling has gone down some but it 
has broken out in five different places 
and discharges pus. What is_ the 
trouble and what can I do for it?—[R. 
P. E.. New York. 

This is evidently a case of lymphan- 
gitis, caused by too much feed and 
too little exercise. Whenever this ani- 
mal must stay in the stable for a day 
or two her feed should be cut down, 
but, by all means, try to give her 
regular daily exercise. For treatment, 
bathe the leg once a day with a 5% 
Solution of creolin or similar disin- 
fectant, take away her heavy grain 
and feed bran mashes; give in feed 
once a day a tablespvonful of salt- 


peter. 
Foot Rot in Cattle 
Kindly give me a remedy for foot 
rot in cattle. They are kept on high 


ground, but they travel through a bog. 
[Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 

In bad cases of rot the foot should 
be soaked in a 1 tg 500 solution of 
corrosive sublimate, and all loose horn 
removed, then apply on a pad of 
oakum or cotton a little powdered 
blue vitriol or tincture chloride of 
Iron. This should be done daily until 
all discharge has ceased, then dress 
With pine tar only. During treatment 
it is essential to keep the feet dry and 
clean at all times. 

Mare Switches Badly 

I reeently bought a _ six-year-old 
mare that switches so badly that we 
‘annot put on a crupper. What can be 
done for her?—[T, McF., Pennsylvania. 

Switching is usually nothing but a 
habit, although sometimes a very dis- 
agreeable one; at other times it is re- 
lated to an irritable condition of the 
Fenital organs.. Inthe first case it is 
Possible to cut the muscles. on the 
sander side of the tail and by tying the 
ail up over the back while it heals 
the power of gripping’ the -féizis - or 


refusing to take the crupper is de- 
stroyed. This operation should be per- 
formed by a competent veterinarian. 
For the irritable condition of the 
genitals it is often necessary to spay 
the animal. 


Fistulous Withers 
I have a five-year-old horse that has 
fistulous withers, it has been opened 
on both sides, and treated with iodine, 
ete, and the attending veterinarian has 


also injected serum’ several times. 
Now it is nearly healed, but there is 
still considerable swelling. What 
would you advise?—[B. R. W., New 


York. 

I should judge from the descrip- 
tion of the case and method of treat- 
ment, that your horse was in good 
hands, and receiving up-to-date treat- 
ment, and would suggest that you 
continue with the man you have. 


Cracked Hoof 

I have a horse that is lame due to a 
crack in his hoof beside the frog. 
What can I do for him?—[E. V., New 
York. 

It is a question whether the crack 
is in the wall or in the sole. If in 
the wall it should be relieved by wear- 
ing a bar shoe and perhaps having 
the blacksmith drive a nail through 
the edges of the crack. If in the sole 
it is probably due to disease, such as 
thrush. In which case it should be 
thoroughly cleaned out and _ treated 
with powdered blue vitriol until dis- 
charge ceases, then treated with pine 
tar. 








Run Down Stallion 

I have a 10-year-old stallion that has 
always been in good condition until 
within a year, when he has run down 
in flesh and ambition. He is well fed 
and is worked some.—[M. W., New Jer- 
sey. 

It is possible that he is. drawing 
too heavily on his vitality by work 
and service; onthe other hand he may 
be just run down physically. I would 
suggest exercise, but not too much 
hard work, and give him in_ feed 
twice a day for a week or 10 days at 
a time a tablespoonful of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic. 





American Royal Less Popular 

[From Page 8.] ii 
line, Ont. The grand championship on 
bulls was awarded to Frank R. Ed- 
wards of Tiffin, O, on Pride of Albion, 
a massive aged roan sire. In the grand 
championship contest on females, W. 
C. Rosenberger of Tiffin, O, won with 
the junior yearling heifer, Viola, de- 
feating Lady Violet 7th, the senior 
champion shown by Howell Rees & 
Sons of Pilger, Neb. Carpenter & Ross 
of Mansfield, O, won first in the class 
for aged herds. 

Congdon & Battles, who came 
to the Royal from North Yaki- 
Ma, Wash, won the junior champion- 
ship on females with Queen of Rose- 
mere 5th, and took first on calf herds. 
John May of Higgins, Tex, who 
showed Herefords, was the principal 
winner in the carlot range cattle 
division. 

At the breeding cattle sales only 
Herefords and Shorthorns were sold. 
Fifty Herefords averaged $854, against 
$1005 in 1915. Thirty-seven Shorthorns 
averaged $509, against $298.38 last 
year. 





Scald Butter Instruments — The 
churn, butter bowl and ladle should 
be kept clean and well scalded before 
and after making butter. This is es- 
sential to good buttermaking. My 
customers pronounce my butter fine 
and will not venture to purchase else- 
where as long as I can supply them 
I keep my butter in a cool house -of 
even temperature. I am also care- 
ful about the churning so that the 
cream is of an even temperature. 
This has much to do with churning in 
the winter as it sometimes. gets 
chilled and requires a great deal of 
churning to get butter.—[Mrs H. W. 
Swope, Montour County, Pa. 


October Milk ‘Prices—The executive 
committee of the Interstate milk pro- 
ducers’ ‘assn’has> fixed: the “wholesale 
price of milk for Oct at 5c p qt until 
further “notice. 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. ..... ”” 


Thus King Lear, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy, defies the 
elements. But man, even today, 
cannot challenge nature with 
impunity. 

The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by 
lightning or shaken down by an 
earthquake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traf- 
fic. Even in the cities there are 
times when the street cars do not 
run, and neither autorfobiles nor 
horse-drawn vehicles can be 
driven through floods or high- 
piled snowdrifts. 





One Policy 


Such conditions increase the 
dependence on telephone wires, 
which themselves are not exempt 
from the same natural hazards. 
Fortunately, however, the Bell 
System has faced these dangers 
and well-nigh overcome them. 
Masses of wires are buried un- 
derground and lonely pole lines, 
even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other 
lines to which their business can 
be transferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires 
are prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their 
telephones more dependable and, 
within the limits of human power, 
they count upon their use in storm 
as well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





The time and trouble it takes to mix whitewash 
keeps many barns dirty, dark and gloomy. You 
can make yours snow-white and, without extra 
cost or labor, kill all lice and_ mites nd prevent 
the germs of diseases that affect livestock, from 
getting a start in your herd. 


(ARBOLA 


is a mineral paint combined with a germicide 20 
times stronger than carbolic acid—a paint and 
disinfectant in one. Comes in powder form read 
to use when mixed with water. Apply wit 
brush or sprayer. Will not flake, blister or peel 
off nor spoil by standing. Nodisagreeable odor, 


Use It Instead of Whitewash 

in stable, dairy, poultry house, piggery and cel- 
lar. Get some today from your dealer and have 
it handy for arainy day job. 

10 Ibs, (10 gals.), $1 and postage, 

20 Ibs. (20 gals.), $2 Saver” 

50 Ibs. (60 gals.), $4 delivered, 
Trial kage, h to cover 250 sq. ft., and 
booklet “The ‘Disinfectant That Paints’ for 25 
cents postpaid and your dealer’s name. 


Carbola Chemical Company 
Dept. A New York 
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‘Wonderful Money Saving 
Fe ena aie ar net Oe 
. DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
joi All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. lie 
i per rod ap, Get free Book and Sample to test. 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CC., 
Cleveland, Ohie 
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MINERAL *." 
HEAVE“,, 
COMPOUND 









Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 






HEAVES ” 







Will Ruin \SSS 
Your Horse \@y $3 Package, 






satisfaction or 





Sold on ” Yh 
its Merits $1 Pack . eae ient ‘| 
ocee seeae ae ackage sufficient f 









for ordinary cases ke 
me 


Postpaid on receipt of price grees 
Write for descriptive booklet C3 


MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO.. 451 Fourth Ave, Pittsburg, Pa 
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Good Books ew then Seana 
and Gardener 


Read these books if you want to 
know how to protect your crops. 





Insects Injurious to Ve-etables 
By F. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 
for truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 
as well as others who grow vegetables 
in a small way for home use....$1.50 

Spraying Crops, Why, When and How 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book tells 
when and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, also vegetables, 
ornamental plants and flowers should be 
sprayed for their various insect and 
fungous enemies. Illustrated. ...$0.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 
By L. H. Pammel. This book contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment 
of weeds, which should make it of spe- 
cial value to the farmer, landowner and 
QOTGMSF, COG. occ vccccccvccccecs $1.50 


Fumigation Methods 
By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in fleld, 
orchard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, 
granary, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could carry? 
weight farm 


Cushman engines are 
the arm engines in the world— 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, heavy weight en- 
gines, with their violent explosions and their 
fast and slow speeds. The Cushman weighs 
only about one-fifth as much, per horse- 
power, but with its modern design, accurate 
balance and Throttle Governor, it rans much 
more steadily and quietly. 


. . = 
Cushman Light Weight Engines 
40 to GO Ibs. Per Horsepower 
The4 H. P. weighsonly 19 Ibs. Mounted on 
iron truck, as shown below, it may be pulled 
around anywhere. Besides doing all other 
work, it may be attached to moving machines in 
the field, such as grain and corn binders, po- 
tatodigrers, etc.,driving 
theoperating part and 
leaving the horses 
nothing to do but 
pull the machine 
outof gear. 8H 

P. 2-cyl. weighs 
only 320 pounds. 
; Sizes up to 
8 20H.P. Not 
cheap en- 
gines, but 
cheap in the 
long run. 

Book free. 
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oro SAW 


to operate. 
Only $7.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 
be added Guaranteed 
l year. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
Send for catalog 














Steel Wheels 


will make yourold farm wagon 
aa good as new, Save —— — B00 


7 cause they never need re 
Write for our big free book E tell. FREE 
ing all about them and how they 

Day. Empire Mig. Co., Box Ty Quincy, Ub 
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_ Semi-Centennial 
History of the Patrons 
of Husbandry 


By THOMAS CLARK ATKESON 
Master of the West Virginia State Grange and 
Past Overseer of the National Grange 











A complete account of the origin and 
early growth of the Order, drawn from all 
the available sources, and giving decisive in- 
formation concerning many hitherto doubt- 
ful points in its early history when its 
phenomenal growth and political power at 


tracted nation-wide attention A com»lete 
account of the Order during the period of 
reaction of 1576-54, and study of its de 
fects and successes, its signal failures in 
the management of co-operative buy ug and 
selling agencies, with a discussion of vari- 
ous underlying causes The development 
of the organization after the period of de- 


pression, through a sound financial policy, 
sane leadership, safer co-operative meas- 
ures, and the fuller develonment of its 
social and educational features, etc. 
Valuable special features are the full-page 
reproductions of photographs and biogra 
phies of the “ urnders of the Order,” 


of all the Masters of the National Grange, 
and other prominent figures in Grange his 
tory. The annual financial status of the 
Order for fifty years with a statement of the 
exact number of mem)« good standing 
for each year. Tabulated information con- 
cerning the first and t ¢ last Grange organ 
zed in each state of the Union, the date 
and meeting of each of the fifty sessions of 
the National Grange, with complete lists of 
the officers. 


rs in 


Altogether Pro*’essor Atkeson’s book is 
the ideal History of the Patrons of Hus 
bandry. Free from personal views and nar 
row prejudice, shows no factional bias It 
is an epoch-making book, which no mem 


ber of the Grange nor student of rural con- 
ditions can afford to be without 

Mechanically, the volume is an example 
of fine bookmaking Printed in large, clear 
type on a high-grade paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth Illustrated, 370 pages, 
5% x 7% inches. Cloth, Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



















Hertzler & Zook Co. 
\ Box 6. Belleville, Pa. ; 















pene Conveniences on Farm 

Within the borders of Washington 
county, Pa, are many delightful 
homes. One of these very fully 
equipped farmsteads is that of M. G. 
Wilson. His barn, of two-story con- 
struction, with a basement, is 40 by 60 
feet in size. The foundation and walls 
of basement are of cement. A double 
driveway runs in on the first floor. The 
second story is devoted to hay, on 
each side of the driveway being chutes 
for sending the hay down to the base- 
ment. The chutes are arranged so 
that hay can be delivered at any point. 
On the second floor also are grain 
bins from which grain may be dropped 
to the feed stalls below. 


Mr Wilson has provided a cistern of 


175 barrels capacity with filtered 
water and pipes, with hose attach- 
ment for cleaning out cow stalls. The 
stable floors are of cement covered 
with boards. The cow stalls are ce- 
ment with drops and drains. Up-to- 
date stanchions and sanitary feed 
boxes are fitted throughout. Even the 


water trough is made of cement. A 
litter carrier has been installed reach- 
ing every part of the the basement 
and all the stalls, with outside carrier 
arrangement for handling the manure. 
There is not a foot of unused space in 
the entire barn and every part is put 
to the best use. The barn is a model 
in every resepect. Mr Wilson is pio- 
neering the way as to what may be 
done in way of providing conveniences 
such as may be used in every barn in 
the land. 





What Causes Fires 

B. B, BUCKLEY, OHIO FIRE MARSHAL 

A chief source of fire is from gaso- 
line. Cleaning with gasoline should be 
done out of doors and when the gaso- 
line is no lorger fit for use it should 
be thrown upon the ground, in which 
it will quickly hide itself. Cook stoves 
also are a constant fire danger. Cracks 
in stoves large enough to allow the es- 
cape of sparks are common from over- 
heating and from the warping of the 
stove lids. The pipe often has imper- 
fect joints or misfits the chimney hole 


and not infrequently it is perforated 
by rust. The stove should be 1% feet 
from the wall or else the wall pro- 


tected by a sheet of zinc or tin loosely 
hung on hooks so air can circulate be 
hind it. It should extend a yard above 
the stove to protect from the pipe 
which often becomes redhot to that 
hight. 

Under the stove should be a sheet of 
metal extending far enough to catch 
coals falling from doors or cracks. 
Every stovepipe should be held in the 
chimney by a wire. More than half of 
all fires in dwelling houses start in the 
kitchen or from sparks in the kitchen 


fuel. The light materials used in start- 
ing a fire are most likely to be car- 
ried above the building by draft, and 


these sparks falling down on a fuzzy 
shingled roof starts the fire. 
Kerosene Burns the Cook 


Encouraging a lazy fire with kero- 
sene is more likely to burn the cook 
than the house down. To put coal oil 


on kindling in the stove will not cause 
harm, Throwing it on a fire that is 
giving off a bright blaze may startle, 





| closets 


but seldom does harm. The great 
danger is from putting the oil on hot 
embers which convert it into a gas 
which explodes when a blaze starts. 
One must be careful with matches in 
and cellars. In striking a 


json Farm Engineering Department mmx: 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 

= will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
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match a piece of burning phosphorus 
may be thrown off when the match is 
exploded. This may not be noticed 
while securing the desired article in 
the closet, but fire later reveals what 
has happened. 

The kerosene lamp is the victim of 
muéh bad treatment. When not in 
use the wick is left up so the oil runs 
down over the lamp bowl. Often the 
brass collar and burner are not kept 
bright or the screen open so the heat 
will be radiated but allowed to become 
blackened. This allows the heat to be 
held until the oil within the bowl gives 
off gas, which explodes when it rises 
to the blaze. 

Another dangerous practice is in 
filling the lamp while lighted. Equally 
dangerous is filling a lamp near a fire. 
Vapor will be given off which will be 
ignited by fire, causing an explosion. 
Rags smeared with butter, lard or any 
oil but kerosene may take fire if 
thrown where there is no movement 
of air to carry away the heat made by 
thc grease on them drying. Such rags 
and the wrappings from ham if 
thrown into an ash barrel, are likely 
to set the contents on fire.. The only 
safe place for such is in the stove. 


Great Aid to Better Marketing 
{From Page 3] 

3. These benefits will offset many 
times over the relatively small cost of 
owning or leasing and operating the 
U S bonded warehouses. 

4. The various farmers’ warehouses 
in any region or state may co-oper- 
ate to hold market days at the most 
convenient central point. Here will 
be displayed samples of the different 
grades of grain, flaxseed, tobacco, 
wool or cotton, also warehouse re- 
ceipts representing various quantities 
of the respective grades. Sales may 
be made at public auction, buyers will 
know exactly what they are getting, 
and where the stuff is located. One 
buyer may pay a small premium for 
produce in a certain warehouse be- 
cause it may be nearest to -the point 
at which he wants the stuff delivered. 

3. This distribution and _ trans- 
portation will be facilitated. 

6. Through a central committee all 
the farmers’ warehouses may obtain 
the lowest rates of insurance, may 
purchase supplies required by the 
various locals for their members, may 
insure shipment in carload or train- 
load lots, and thus get the lowest 
freight rates and smallest charges at 
terminals. 

For wool and cotton, the producers’ 
sale of which always has been so un- 
organized, the new system may be of 





immeasurable benefit. 
8. It is possible. ultimafely to 


transfer much of the marketing of 
crops from the hands of city middle- 
men back into the hands of the 
original producers. 

¥ The economies ultimately pos- 


Sible by such improved assembling, 
proper grading, better salesmanship 
and more _ systematic’ distribution, 


should net better profits to producers 
while at the same time saving some- 
thing to consumers. 

10. Just what you or any group or 
organization right in your own com- 
munity may do now so as to get the 
benefit of this system is told on the 
editorial page of this issue. See peti- 
tion at bottom of page 6. 


Children Should Be Mentioned 

Can a man leave all his property 
by will to his second wife without men- 
tioning children by his first wife?—[P. 
H. S.. New York. 

All children should be mentioned in 
some manner in the will, thus showing 
they were not forgotten, otherwise 
they will take the same amount of 
kis property they would had he died 
without making a will. 




















Wilson Buildings Are Quite Complete 
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The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


when this slower, safer farm powder wi 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundre 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


Why use expensive high speed dynamit: s 
| 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 


BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 92F 
DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our cov- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need not 
carry nor handle stock. State jobber’s 
name or bank reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 
World’s largest makers of farm explosives 
Wilmington, Delaware 














FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 


Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


AGRI. CHEM. CO. 
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What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures >. The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 
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Over hoo ch Roads? 
Certainly not—only Ee steel rails keep the 
gig? ntic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every — of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 
Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creepin ing G Grip is the only flat- 
farmer or orch t 











wheeled tractor for the sm: : route oe 
tterned ex after our larger 
ns : priced machines. 

















Write for par- 
fiewlare and 


ree “Creepin: 
Cap” Book. » 
BULLOCK 


TRACTCR 
co. 


1811 Diversey 
quae 


LET US TAN @ 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan and finish them it; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be wo: more, Our 
Wustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book excepi upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing 
cess which is a tremendous advan‘ 


ealf skins; about the fur 
goods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
deriny, etc. If you want a copy send us 
your — dress. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
571 yell Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 
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get the mast money,” Su Leute la works 
greatest fur market and F.C. TAYLOR ey 
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to-day. trappers su 

will help you get started. "Write Today, 

SHIP YOUR oo. TO 
Fc. TA AYLor Fur rn, Co. 
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ts FUR EXCHANGE BLOG.ST. 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 





FUR house in 
New Ta NOW OW fhe word wang Renin a A Market. 
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DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 vaazan, New York 








Trappers we pay 
you the most mon- 
= for your furs. 

Mink, coon, opos- 


—_ skunk, muskrat, fox, etc., etc, Write 
for our guide and price list; it is free. 


U. W. Goodling Fur Co., Dept.18, Richfield, Pa. 
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Horticulturists at Penn State 


Last month Dr S. W. Fletcher took 
the chair of horticulture at the Penn- 
sylvania state 
college. Dr 
Fletcher comes 
from the Vir- 
ginia station, 
where he was 
director for the 
past six years. 
As an author he 
has written sev- 
eral books and 
numerous bulle- 
tins, and at 
present is the 
president of the 
Virginia horti- 
— society. 
ns is long expe- 

DRS. W. FLETCHER rience in horti- 
cultural work at various colleges and 
universities promises much for the 
future of horticulture in Pennsylvania. 
Following his graduation at the 
Massachusetts agricultural college in 
1896, Dr Fletcher took up graduate 
work at Cornell university, where he 
received his doctor’s degree. Later 
he served three years as professor of 
horticulture at the Washington state 
college, and again affiliated with 
Cornell university for two years as 
assistant professor of extension teach- 
ing. A short while after this he ac- 
cepted the chair of horticulture at the 
Michigan agricultural college, from 
which he went to the Virginia station. 




















The dairy department at the Penn- 
sylvania state college of agriculture 
welcomes Prof Fred Rasmussen, who 
was a graduate of the Iowa state col- 
lege in 1905. His experience with 
dairy work at Purdue university and 
later at the New Hampshire state col- 
lege of agriculture has reunded out 
his experience in institutional work. 
Some years ago, Prof Rasmussen 
traveled extensively in Europe, study- 
ing dairy condition in several of the 
larger countries. A number of bulle- 
tins and pamphlets have been issued 
by him on dairy economics. Prof 
Rasmussen took up his work at the 
Pennsylvania state college in the mid- 
dle of September. 


Edward W. Baker of Niagara 
county, N Y, is carrying out an inter- 
esting field test, to see if his method 
of spreading ‘commercial fertilizer 
with his oats is worth while. This 
last season he left two rows across the 
field unfertilized. Another part of the 
field was treated with lime at the 
rate of 1000 pounds per acre, and on 
a section where no fertilizer was used. 
The lime plot showed up as well as 
the rest of the fertilized field. On that 
part where neither lime nor fertilizer 
was used, the oats could hardly be cut 
with a mowing machine. 


Tobacco Crop 
and Market 





Tobacco Curing Nicely 


A few Ct valley growers have been 
able to take down part of this year’s 
crop, thanks to recent foggy weather, 
and the quality is every case is well 
up to expectations. This year’s crop 
promises to be one of the most satis- 
factory in years. Color is good and 
the leaf thin, but not papery as last 
year. Demand for shadegrown is un- 
usually active, so much so that ware- 
houses are planning to open up sev- 
eral weeks earlier than usual in order 
to prepare for an early call for the 
finished product. The crop now has 
passed the pole sweat stage, and, in 
fact, this year will probably see, from 
the present outlook, less of this 
trouble than usual. 

In practically all of the cigar leaf 
sections the few farmers who have 
mot sold their crop are having little 
difficulty in disposing of them. In Wis 
and N Y state all the crops have been 
taken. In Pa most of the _ tobacco 
has been taken, even the frost-bitten 
bringing 10 to 12c p lb. In O not 
as much has been sold as in the 
other sections, principally because 
the farmers are holding off before de- 
ciding on how much to ask. Gebhardt 
is being taken in small amounts at 14 
to 15c p lb, and Zimmer Spanish at 
16 to 17c. It is interesting to note 
that two-years ago cigar manufac- 
turers were paying packers’ these 
prices for these two types. In the N Y 
market prices for low grade tobacco, 
which have been cut off from export, 





have been advancing steadily, 
















































Sie | Bronk Stumps to > Bits 
With Farm Powder 


A pulled stump is hard to handle, and it takes up 
more room than it did before. 
can carry it away like kindling wood. 
pulling machines are too expensive and unwieldy,” 


says U.S. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 150. Use 


Atlas Farm Powde! : 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIV. 








and save money, time and 
labor. Punch a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, andthe is the cheapest farm hand for 
job is done! ‘The shattered 
roots come out free ofearth, ers. 
the soil is loosened for yards 
around—ideal for crops. 


Send for ‘‘Better Farming’’ Book—FREE 
“Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you 
can grow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, 
how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years earlier, and how Atlas Farm Powder re- 
places expensive labor. Sent free for Coupon. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghtoa, 


Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 





The Original Farm Powder 


Blast it out and you ‘ 
“ os 
Most stump FS 





Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 


blasting stumps and bould- 
digging ditches and 
many other kinds of work, 
Solid by deaiers near you. 


| [FREE BOCK COUPON] . 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “ Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the } 








purpose before which I mark X. AAI 


Stump Blasting sa | Tree Planting 
Boulder Biasting | Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting } Quarrying-Mining 


Name 
Address ie 
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Before you buy lumber for any purpose, look into its quality— its 


- 


2 } 
J 
Fi 


strength, durability, beauty and cost. 
disappointments, and save many dollars, 


North Carolina Pine 
“The Wood Universal” 


This wood comes in a great variety of grades, each one adapted to some one 
purpose—timbers and weatherboarding for your house, flooring for your rooms, 
staves for your silo and lower grades for your gates and pens. 


By doing so you will avoid many 


North Carolina Pine is durable. It is low in cost and is carried by practically 


Dollar. Ask for Book No. 16 


— 


== 





every big lumber dealer in the Eastern States. 
Write today for our 160-page money-saving book on Farm Buildings. It's 
full of plans of all kinds and will not cost you one cent. Sells ordinarily for One 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, Va. 











4. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— widef 









or narrow tires. { 
running gear. Wagon parte of all kinds. Write¥ 
o today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC — CO., 2 Elm Street, Quincy, il. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any] 








SHIP YOUR 
[apne Guide 
Free on os 


RAW FUR MERCHANTS" FUR MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24th Street, New York &nd the most wonderful reta 


The International 


Direct to New Yor Fur Market 


Because shipments to New York eliminate unnecessary trans- 
ortation we —e charges involved in reshipment from the 
terior. Yo its will reach New York eventually. Why not 

ytd Here > ew York you will find: The Largest Raw Fur 

it; the greatest number of Raw Fur Dealers; the largest 
number of Fur manufacturers ; 90 per cent of America’s Fur 

Dressers and Dyers ; the biggest outlet for manufactured Furs 

Far establishments on earth. 





ONEY 


for tenant more 
money for owner, in our 
Active Fertilizers, 


Just ask nearest office for 
booklet. Agents wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc, 








Get the lop 


Fur Prices From 


to Fonsten! 
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| mown and 
:-the House is Warm. 


2 of (fi cad 
on s~ —" That long drive through the biting zero 
Yf, _winds will be lots pleasanter if you know there’s a 


” x fg Caloric furnace keeping the house warm. A Caloric 
will hold the heat for hours. You can step from the icy outdoors 


74 ; 
| { y into #comfortable kitchen and be warmed in a jiffy. 
of stoves at no additional cost because the 


Every room is uniformly warmed. _ are saved the muss and fuss 
; EALoRI( 
VJ TRADE oii © RY 2 TRADE 
j MARK MARK 


The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


heats economically by a scientific method following nature’s way. We 

have hundreds of letters proving the satisfaction it gives. 

{! It’s a one register furnace. No pipes to clutter your cellar. It can easily 
be installed in any house new or old because you don’t have to cut holes 
for pipes or flues. This saves expense, gives you more cellar room and 
there’s no heat in the cellar to spoil produce. 

The Caloric puts furnace heat within the reach of all. It saves carrying 

fuel and ashes up and down stairs and lessens fire danger to house and 

WARM AIR children. Your house is warm when you go to bed 

and warm when youget up. Danger of colds is re- 
duced because every room is uniformly heated. 

The Caloric burns coal, coke or wood and is guar- 


anteed to 
Save 35% Fuel 


tI] q Because, Ist, the warm air reaches your rooms by nature’s 
MTT direct method of circulation and there are no pipes to absorb 
a “> or resist the heat. 2nd, our double ribbed firepot and espec- 
STM ’ ially patented combustion chamber produce ect com- 
| bustion, thus insuring thorough burning of the fuel and a 
much greater heating surface. 3rd, our specially patented 
triple casing, insulated with two air spaces, prevents any 
heat from radiating into the basement. his is the only suc 
cessful one register furnace and no other furnace can clai 
these three big features. 


Write for Free Book 


If there is no dealer in your town write us for free book 
“Progress”, name of nearest dealer and copy of our special 
guarantee. 


The Monitor Stove and Range Co. 
2615 Gest Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



















































@ AMERICAN © __ 
AGRICULTURIST 


New York, N. Y. 


10 WEEKS for 10 CENTS 


Send it to a friend or neighbor 
who farms--it will be appreciated 




















American Agriculturist leads them all—it is truly the 
farmer’s friend—strong, helpful and interesting. It should 
be read in every farm and rural home—all your friends and 
neighbors need it. 

You couldn’t make a better gift~subscribe for American 
Agriculturist for one or more of your friends or neighbors 
who do not now have it to read. A trial subscription for 10 
weeks will cost only 10 cents. Be generous, help your 
friends and neighbors get the best farm paper published. 


Send in at least 10 cents and one name and address today. 
We will send a postcard saying American Agriculturist is 
being sent with your compliments. 
If you, have spare time and 
want some extra money 


write us at once, as we will pay you well to sell 10 weeks for 
10 cents trial subscriptions to 4 merican A griculturist in and 
around your own home neighborhood. 


Send all orders and inquiries to 











[American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Crops for Sandy Hill Farm 
Il, P. MILLER, FARM ADVISER 


On a high sand knob on the Stillson 
brothers’ farm in Portage county, O, 
I saw the brothers cutting alfalfa that 
has been standing eight years. It has 
been cut three times a year most of 
that time, and over most of the four 
acres it looks good for another eight. 
The hill is almost pure yellow sand to 
a depth of at least 15 feet. Prior to 
seeding it to alfalfa they told me they 
had never bee nable to get a crop of 
anything except potatoes, which more 
than paid for the labor expended in 
growing and harvesting. With culti- 
vated crops it frequently gullied so 
badly they could scarcely get over the 
field with team and machinery. 

This is now considered the most 
profitable four acres on the farm. It 
was seeded in August following the 
harvest of wheat. The field has since 
been covered with manure and lime 
twice. They think it very important 
to keep a mulch on the surface. They 
even encourage blue grass, timothy 
and orchard grass to grow. It is sig- 
nificant that these grasses remain up- 
on this soil in connection with alfalfa. 
The Stillsons stated that timothy 
would never make a profitable crop 
the second year before the alfalfa was 
sown, . 

There are hundreds of acres of simi- 
lar soil in the county not worth farm- 
ing in the staple farm crops. that 
might be transformed into the most 
profitable land in the county through 
the aid of alfalfa. The first prepara- 
tory step ought to be made in the fall 
by applying two or more tons of 
crushed limestone per acre and sow- 
ing wheaf without seeding to timothy. 


Orchard Grass on Sandy Soil 


Of almost as much interest as their 
alfalfa is an orchard grass pasture on 
an adjoining hillside that differs only 
in being steeper andl more gravelly. A 
part of it has been down 15 years and 
the balance eight. The Stillsons think 
the carrying capacity of this orchard 
grass pasture is fully twice as great as 
blue grass would be upon the same 
land. While the blue grass continues 
to grow not over two months the or- 
chard grass remains green all summer, 
even during as dry a season as that 
just past. 

They consider orchard grass the 
ideal pasture for sandy and gravelly 
soils. They caution that it should be 
sowed very thickly so as to avoid the 
characteristic bunching. The Stillsons 
have certainly solved some of the 
problems of the sand and gravel hill- 
side farms. Corn silage, alfalfa hay, 
orchard grass pasture and Holstein 
cows are the combination that does it. 


Wagener Apple Worth While 


One of the lesser known, yet really 
desirable apples is the Wagener, a 
young tree in full fruitage being pic- 
tured this week on our first cover 
page. The Wagener is not so well 
known in the west as the Winesap, 
the Spitzenberg, etc, or in the east as 
the Baldwin and the Spy. But it has 
long since taken a place of favor ina 
wide stretch of country. The little 
tree pictured on tthe first cover was 
photographed in a commercial or- 
chard in Washington, and the fruit 
is favorably known as far east as New 
York and New England. Prof S. A. 
Beach, now of Iowa, in his very val- 
uable compilation, The Apples of 
New York, regards the Wagener high- 
ly for dessert purposes, and places it 
in season about with the Tompkins 
King or from October to February. 

The Wagener is a somewhat deli- 
cate fruit, and after scalding goes 
down quickly. The tree is a fairly 
good grower, upright and well formed, 
as indicated in our youngster printed 
on the first cover. It comes into bear- 
ing at an early age and is liable to 
overbear, thus requiring thinning of 
the fruit, perhaps as early as June. 
Om account of its dwarf form and 
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habit of .coming into bearing at an 
early age, it is recommended by 
some growers as a filler to plant be- 
tween rows of longer-lived apple trees, 
The fruit is medium to rather large, 
skin thin, téugh, smooth, _ glossy, 
bright pinkish red, striped with bright 
carmine and somewhat mottled and 
streaked with pale yellow background. 
The flesh is moderately firm, rather 
fine grain, crisp, tender, juicy, sub. 
acid spritely. 





Fertilizer Business Investigated 


The federal trade commission has 
issued its report upon its investigation 
into the fertilizer industry. In accord. 
ance with its recommendation, all fer- 
tilizer manufacturing and selling con- 
cerns that operate companies under 
other names have agreed voluntarily 
to identify their subsidiaries. “Several 
of the controlled companies bore the 
name ‘independent,’ and one company 
has incorrectly advertised its selling 
companies as ‘independent manufac- 
tures of fertilizer.’ These practices 
will now be done away with.” 

The report also emphasizes the use- 
less multiplication of brands, “In Ver- 
mont, out of a total of 185 brands res- 
istered for sale by all companies, the 
American agricultural chemical com- 
pany registered in its own name and 
other subsidiaries 101 brands. Conse- 
quently the same formula is sold un- 
der numerous brand names. In South 
Carolina, the Virginia-Carolina chenii- 
cal company registered 74 brands ot 
fertilizers of substantially the same 
composition.” 

Profits Not Large 

The profits of the most 
fertilizer concerns are not large. 
increased rapidly between 1910-4, bu! 
expenses increased more rapidly and 
profits declined from 17.2% of net 
sales in the best year, 1910, to 8.2% in 
the poorest year. Based on total net 
investment, as shown by the books, 
the four companies combined earned 
9.5% in the best year, 4.2% in the 
poorest year, and 6.1% in 1914. 

Owing to the fact that so mony 
farmers have difficulty in borrowings 
money with which to pay cash for fer- 
tilizer and therefore buy it on long 
time, the prices they paid for mixeu 


important 
Sales 


fertilizer “are as a rule excessively 
high when compared to the cash 
value of the constituent materials. 


Farmers having the cash and the in- 
itiative, by buying the materials and 
mixing them at home, have usually 
been able to save from $4 to $8 a ton. 
This possible saving by paying cash 
for materials and practicing home 
mixing cannot be attained by most 
farmers, because they do not have the 
money and either cannot borrow it at 
all or only on terms that are practi- 
cally prohibitive.” The report itself 
does not state that out of the’ saving 
of $4 to $8 a ton the farmer must pay 
for his own mixing and all expenses 
incident thereto. 

The report states that farmers who 
are able to pay cash and buy agricul- 
tural chemicals in carload quantities, 
“obtain prices that compare very fu- 
vorably with the wholesale prices paid 
by manufacturers, but farmers wh? 
buy in small quantities and on credit 
often pay excessively high prices. In- 
stances have been found where the 
retail credit prices of acid phosphate, 
for example, were more than double 
the wholesale price.” 

The report shows that wholesale 
prices of nitrogen-containing and phos- 
phorus-containing fertilizer materials 
have been governed fundamentally bY 
conditions of supply and demand. 
Wholesale prices of German potash 
salts have been arbitrarily controlled 
by the Prussian government syndicate 

Most of the fertilizers used are put 
chased by farmers in the mixed form. 
About 800 concerns operate 1200 planta 
in mixing fertilizers, but the seve@ 
largest concerns control more thaa 

[To Page 15.] 
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/Bale Your ie 
Tie SANDWICH Way 


Bale your own hay, bale your neighbors’ 
hay. There’s money in ey LO 
when you use the ae dwich 
hay (motor power). 


SANDWICH HAY PRESS 


Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas and 
ine, with magneto, mounted on same 
truck furnishes power. All designed and 
built in our own plant, superior to assembled 
Heavy boa chain transmission (no belt 
to slip). Simple self feeder and block dropper, 
Turns out a continuous stream of solid salable 
bales. Starts or stope. instantly. Bes — for 
alfalfa. Horse and belt power presscs 
“Tons Tell.’’ Our Book Sent Free., Your guide 
to big profits. Pictures and describes these 
great presses. Write 


SANDWICH MFG. CO.,SOSCenter St., Sandwieh, ML. 




















TYGERT 
Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
; EARLY 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

= OF THE AGRI. CHEM, CO. 








































The ions of Rennie: 


Prevent injuries to your fruit trees NOW 
—don’t have them girdled and killed by 
mice or rabbits this winter. Put 
an inexpensive 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MESH GUARD 
ey each +,-™ bog up ina manent and 

en ne: in anized— —lasts or years. 
Write for sizes and b prices, 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Dept.0, | Worcester, Mass. 























reward for a few 
weeks’ spare time 
work In your own 
already given away. Write today 


community. 40 autos 


for my new easy plan C.F-ALDRICH, Mgr.St.Paul, Mina, 





FRASER’S BOSC PEAR 


Big market for this large, delicious fruit. Sold last 
season fur $9 a barrel. Tree hardy and heavy bearer. 
Fraser's Tree Book tells all about it and other fruits. 
Send for a copy. 

Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc., 35 Main St., Geneseo, N. Y. 








Soil Management 
By F. H. KING 


In this volume is presented the 
principles governing the productive 
capacity of fields, as influenced by 
soil management. Soil moisture, 
its relation to plant feeding, its 
conservation, etc. Earth mulches, 
reclamation of swamp lands, and 
the functions of lime in soil. The 
physical features of soil and main- 
tenance of the best physical soil 
condition. Also application and con- 
servation of water, with special ref- 
erence toirrigated lafids. 


Illastrated. 303 Pages. 5x7 inches 
Cloth. Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Apples Will Be Wanted 


Crop of 1916 short of a full one, quality irregular 


The shortcomings in the apple crop 
of 1916 are possibly not so much in 
bulk as in quality, yet pronounced in 
both respects. American Agriculturist 
herewith summarizes the commercial 
apple crop now being harvested, esti- 
mating the total yield at 41,000,000 
barrels against rather better than 46,- 
000,000 in 1915. It should be under- 
stood this applies to what is regarded 
in market circles as the commercial 
crop, and is exclusive of nondescript 
or inferiar or rapidly mielting early 
sorts forced on buyers during late 
summer and autumn and now quite 
largely out of the way. Bulk produc- 
tion, in fact, makes a reasonably gen- 
erous showing in the older middle and 
eastern states, and also on the Pacific 
coast; but markedly deficient in the 
central west comprising a _ territory 
largely represented by the upper Mis- 
Sissippi valley. 

THE 1916 COMMERCIAL APPLE CROP, WITH 

















COMPARISONS 
{In round thousands of barrels.] 
1916 1915 
New England: 
a Pee . 800 850 
New Hampshire... 500 400 
.., 2a 400 450 
Massachusetts .... 550 600 
Rhode Island..... 100 100 
Connecticut ...... HOO 550 
, ee ee 2 850 2,950 
Middle: 
NOW TWOP 2.06005. 5,600 6,200 
New Jersey ...... HOO 550 
Pennsylv a ae 3,850 3,500 
eo, eee 150 100 
eee 2,250 8,000 
ae 2,850 2,600 
Wisconsin ........ 900 1,000 
TEE bas Bataan 16,100 16,950 
Central West: 2 
ee 1,100 1,800 
PE ei erece cen 1,000 2,100 
(ee 1,500 2,600 
PE? <2 sta kaeen 600 1,200 
NODTASEA ..cccces 500 750 
eee 600 1,200 
pe eee 500 850 
, ee 5,800 10.500 
Far West: ; 
COMTAdS: oc. sicvess 600 850 
DN Se cceeeas wae 150 450 
ee 100 100 
eer 15 300 
COMSOPRIR «..ccccss 1,¢ 1,350 
I ancien wb ono 1,100 800 
Washington ...... 2,6 1,950 
TE nis pacenes 6,200 5,800 
Southern: 
West Virginia..... 2,000 1,600 
, RSE 2,300 2,200 
po eer 700 700 
Pe. 3 ee 1,600 2,100 
Tennessee .......-; 1,000 1,100 
_.. eee oe 7,600 7,700 
BT GENET o.oo c0 08s 2,300 2,500 
c.f Sees 40,850 46,400 


Quality Commands Good Premiums 


So much for quantity yield. In qual. 
ity much is lacking with many evi- 
dences of blemish through _ scab, 
fungus, etc, in such important apple 
producing states as New York, Michi- 
gan, and to some extent Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, etc, American Agriculturist 
has pointed out this condition practi- 
cally every week throughout late sum- 
mer and early autumn, in order to 
advise orchardists of the merits of de- 
manding full prices for perfect fruit 
suited for placing in storage for win- 
ter markets. As to the growing sea- 
son, our reports have covered this so 
thoroughly from week to week it may 
be dismissed here in a word. Through- 
out large portions of the apple belt 
east of the Rocky mountains. there 
was a cold, wet spring, meaning a 
poor start-off at the time of blooming 
and set of fruit, and in many instanees 
followed by a hot, dry summer, drouth 
conditions most prejudicial to the de- 
velopment of apples through August. 

Many Apples in Storage 

September and early October 
breught some helpful rains, intermin- 
gled with sunshine, and these have 
really served to increase the size of 
the fruit-on the trees. But of course 
early damage through fungus could 
not be recovered. Many orchards 
which were well sprayed are turning 
off good fruit; many others show the 
damage to selling qualities. 

So far as sales of winter fruit are 
concerned, these have lagged, as noted 
in Our market columns from week to 
week, although a considerable part of 





the crop has now been sold, and at 
reasonably good prices for attractive, 
well-keeping fruit. Many Michigan or- 
chards have changed hands at $2.50 to 
$3 per barrel, and some above $3 for 
selected, Missouri $2.50 to $4, Iowa 
$2.50 to $3.50, Illinois $2 to $3, and 
oceasionally $3.50, Ohio $1.50 to $3. 
New York growers are both selling 
and holding; early indifferent stock 
went largely at $1.25 to $1.50, with 
choice fruit suitable for grade A sell- 
ing at $2 to $3. Pennsylvania $2.25 to 
$3, Maryland $2 to $38, Maine $1.75 to 
$2.50. See table on Page 17. 

Many commercial orchardists in- 
cluding the important group in 
southern Pennsylvania and the Vir: 
ginias, have placed their apples in 
storage for later markets. The middle 
of October finds the position one of 
continued strength, not only in pro- 
ducing territory but at the great dis- 
tributing centers. 

Large quantities of apples have 
gone to country warehouses, and a 
good many are right now going into 
city coolers. The domestic conSump- 
tive demand is good, with buying 
conditions generally favorable. The ex- 
port business has fair promise, al- 
though ocean shipping conditions still 
greatly upset. The Canadian crop of 
apples is not a brilliant one ,and in 
many respects deficient. Should Eng- 
land take as many apples as appar- 
ently wanted, such business should 
move some of the surplus from both 
Canada and the United States. 





Fertilizer Business Investigated 
{From Page 14.] 
58% of the total output. The two 
largest sell annually over a million 
tons each, or about 34% of the supply. 
Credit conditions and expensive dis- 
tributing methods count for relatively 
high prices to farmers, while at the 
same time “the profits of the large 
companies have not been large.” 
“Credit conditions affecting farmers 
are so burdensome that same action, 
legislative or otherwise, should be 
taken to remedy them. Any action 
that would reduce the high interest 
rates on agricultural credits, particu- 
larly on short-time loans, would tend 
tc reduce farmers’ prices, both of fer- 
tilizer materials and mixed fertilizers.” 
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WITTE Engines 
Si % TN 

















WITTE Engines are just as good as I can build 
them—regardless of price and profit. Bac« ofevery 
7 WITTE engine is a clean, 30-year record, and the 
largest direct-selling, exclusive engine factory in 
America, We make nothing but oneinte and sell 
ss oom factory touser. No deal 
VITTE Engines are built in 2, 8, 4, 6, “3. ct 16 and 22 fi 
Gasoline, Naphtha Distillate or to operate co Ken band 
le, portable and saw-rig ty. ypes. 
today for free b: hs Ae to Ju 
arantee; ¥— i bo day trial iter; mento —a 
Hi}, and complete price list.--ED. Witte, 
WITTE ENGINE wenxe” 
1808 Cakland Ave.,Kansas City, Ma. 


4 1808 Empire Buliding, 
| Pitisburgh, Pa. 7 
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to 
$600 STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Starts Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
You in Best by test. Low in price, high 
Busi- in practical worth. You can make 
ness it pay for itself and earn dividends 


all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 


Our 14 ue de- 


‘ou this book * which will point 
te, way to money making, 
rite to-day. 


*) Star Drillin 
» 6515 Wackingten oe 











HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 


burden bearer. Winter and Summer are all 
alike to it. Always ready for its load, It will help in- 
crease your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
Steel Wheels & Farm Trucks. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box 60, Havana, Ill. 














KEROSENE ENGINES 






Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mage 
sive. Built to last; to do ‘hard, 
= heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 

Pull % to 44 horse-power more than 
cated. 3 Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
136 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking, No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it, 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


SAW YOUR WOOD 


RUNS EASY 
No 


















weighs 
only 46 
ibs. 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN io 

Whours. Send for Free catalog No.E 3 showing low price 

and latest improvements, First order secure’ 3 agenc: 
Folding Sawing ldach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St. Chi ik 


WELL "3" WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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What They Say 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 


Timely, interesting and practical, the style 
.is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood.—[Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City. 

Written in popular style to serve a8 @ 
guide-—-(The Call, San Francisco. 

Mukes easily understood an otherwise com- 
plex subject.—{ Banker and Tradesman, 
Boston, August 12, 1916 

Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and 
the public generally may obtain the fullest 
benefit of the system.—[Times-Star, Cin- 
cinnati. 

As easy to read and understand as a school 
primer, with the aid of large, clear type and 
short paragraphs that attract. The book is 
sure to be a popular success, especially in a 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 
information, buy the book. It is well werth 
possessing. —[Portland Oregonian. 
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Size 6x7 inches, pages 240, t 
easy to read, easy to understand, a. ~ SS 
fall text of law. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
15 Fourth Avenue - New York City 
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2 Among the Farmers 
EMM 
OHIO corn where it was heavily eared. The 
ground was very loose. There will be 
7, — i, _ about the usual acreage of wheat. 
Education for Farm Boys Apples have been marketed at 75d 
Offering college training to farm cents for fallen fruit to $1.50 a bushel 
boys, the Ohio state university at Co- for the best picked. Few will be kept 
lumbus, through its college of agricul- for winter. The general failure of 
ture, will open the three-year agri- potatoes has caused many farmers to 
cultural course on October 17, when it be buyers in the Columbus market at 
is expected that approximately 400 $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. Much con- 
men and boys will enroll for the five troversy has arisen between milk 


months’ practice in live stock judg- 
ing, dairying, agricultural engineering 
or horticulture. 

In giving this course the university 
throws down practically all entrance 
requirements with the exception that 
the applicant must have had farm ex- 
perience. No high school training is 
required. However, the three-year 


agricultural students will receive in- 
struction and training upon the same 
basis that is offered to any of the 5000 


are 
or 


institution who 
engineering 


students at the 
studying medicine, 
law. 

The university campus and farm 
now contain 650 acres and 42 build- 
ings, the greater part of which is de- 
voted to practical teaching and train- 


ing along agricultural lines. Forty 
horses, YO cattle, 100 hogs and 125 
sheep are used by agricultural stu- 
dents for judging purposes. Students 
in the dairy course produced 70,000 
quarts of standardized milk and 34,- 


000 pounds of butter last year. 


Franklin County Notes 
H. W. PHELPS 
Corn cutting and shocking not quite 
finished. Many acres have been sown 
to wheat; every farmer and team have 
been and still are very busy. Idle men 





who are continually talking about 
shorter hours of labor and the high 
cost of living are the only ones who 


complain. Farmers and their families 
are too busy to think about anything 
but farm interests. The loss of the 
potato crop is causing every farmer to 
begin to prepare ground for next 
year’s planting. Much rye is being 
sown to plow under next April. The 
best crops of corn and potatoes raised 
this year were on ground where alfalfa 
had been grown for several years. 
Grapes have generally been smooth 
and full clusters, but there has been 
a general complaint of poor flavor. 
This also has been said about apples, 
peaches and many kinds of vegetables. 
There has been too little rainfall, more 
than 2 inches short for this season. 
Some of the world’s finest Jersey 
cattle were on exhibition on the 
streets of Columbus recently, directed 
by members of the American Jersey 
cattle club. The 152 head of Jersey 
cattle which were enroute to Spring- 
field, Mass, where the 1916 cattle show 
is being held, were stopped over here 
and were exhibited on the streets from 
the Union railroad station to the cap- 
fitol building about one mile and re- 
turn. The object was to receive offers 
for holding the 1917 National dairy 
show on our splendidly equipped Ohio 
state fair grounds. The cattle on ex- 
hibition are valued at $225,000. 
Farmers who are engaged in the 
dairy business have quit making but- 
Many 


ter. They sell milk or cream. 

have quit selling cream, as it is too 
much labor to separate cream from 
the milk. Skimmed milk can be had 
from the creameries, but with milk 
that is shipped to the cities there is 
no return of skimmed milk. In these 
times, when good rich producers of 
milk cows are in great demand, pains 
should be taken to raise aright calves 


of good cows which are sired by good 
milk and butter strains of bulls. 

Rain has fallen in many sections 
Grass has grown well. Many fields 
have been plowed for wheat. Frost 
has injured vegetation in low places, 
while there has been no injury in 


ficlds close by. Frost caught some 
of the late planted potatoes. They 
were growing well but long drouth 
prevented setting of tubers. Many 


beans are still green. Corn is being 
put in shock rapidly and brings 15 to 
18 cents a shock of 144 hills. The 
corn yield varies, some estimates be- 
ing 15 to 30 bushels an acre. Other 
fields will yield 60 to 80 bushels: on 
many 10 bushels is a high estimate. 
Grain is well matured. There are 
few pumpkins in the fields. Turnips 
are few and far between in the fields. 

Cornfields are generally free of 
weeds. There has been good cultiva- 
tion. Recent storms blew down much 


producers and wholesale buyers about 


the price of milk. About 16 cents a 
gallon for 4% milk has been paid, 
and for 5% and over up to 20 cents. 


This milk retails at 9 and 10 cents a 
quart. The producers are not get- 
ting more than actual cost. 

The market is well supplied with 
peaches at $1 and $1.50 a bushel. Ap- 
ples are $1 to $1.40 a bushel and pota- 
toes $1.60. Sweet corn is 25 cents a 
dozen ears. The quantity sold is 
smaller than when prices were lower. 
Bread has risen 1 cent a loaf. Some 
of the non-union bakers say that they 
will not raise the price of bread at 
present. When new corn meal comes 
in much of it will be used. 


Ohio Wants Dairy Show 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Columbus is assured of the support 
of President Munn and many other 
officials of the American Jersey cattle 
club in her efforts to land the National 
dairy show for Columbus in 1917. 
This was made very apparent Tues- 
day when the Flying Jersey special 
on its way from Waterloo, Ia, to 
National dairy show at Springfield, 
Mass, visited Columbus. The special 
train stopped all day at Columbus, 
and the fine Jersey cattle were 
paraded up to the statehouse. where a 
great celebration took place. 

Pres John Begg of the state board 
of agriculture, Sec George A, Stauffer 
and many of the members of the 
board were in Columbus for the event 
and they expressed their heartiest ap- 
proval of the plan for holding the 
show in Columbus in 1917. The board 
placed the Ohio state fair grounds at 
the disposal of the management of 
the dairy show. 

Pres Munn and the other members 
of the Jersey party were taken to 
the fair grounds and made a very 
careful inspection, expressing the be- 
lief that there was ample room for 
the cattle if there were no more than 
are at the Springfield show. If there 
are more entries, the Columbus com- 
mittee said that other buildings could 
be changed easily for the accommo- 
dation of the stock. The Ohio state 
fair grounds is considered the finest 
in the country and the whole place 
will be turned over to the dairy show 
if Columbus is selected. 

The state board of agriculture has 
under consideration the erection of a 
coliseum on the fair grounds which 
will seat from 10,000 to 15,000 people. 
If the show is secured for Columbus, 
the board will ask the legislature 
which meets in January, to provide 
the funds for this coliseum. The 
coliseum has long been needed on the 
fair grounds for the horse shows, live 
stock exhibitions and other large at- 
tractions, and the board will urge its 
erection. 

Dairymen and live stock men from 
all sections of the state attended a 
banquet in honor of the visitors and 
expressed the firm belief that the lo- 
cation of the National dairy show in 
Columbus would result in the largest 
attendance in the history of the show, 
since it would reach the great middle 
west, in which there has been such a 
rapid dairy development during the 
past few years. 

Reports received by T. L. Calvert, 
dairy and food commissioner under 
the state board of agriculture show 
that Ohio canners followed the law 
more closely this year than ever be- 
fore. For several years, there was a 
great deal of complaint over the use 
of coloring matter in canned peas, but 
according to Mr Calvert no viola- 
tions have been found this season. 
While the bulk of the canned goods 
is still in the jobbers’ and dealers’ 


hands, Mr Calvert expresses the be- 
lief that the laws were obeyed very 
generally. Inspectors made frequent 


visits to the plants watching for viola- 
tions 


Fruit Crops Good —- Very dry and 
warm in Columbiana Co, have had a 
very bad frost; it came too soon for 


most of the corin and potatoes. Corn 
is about half a crop. Wheat and oats 
are poor. Some fields are pretty good. 
Apples and peaches were good crops 
but potatoes are almost a failure, sell- 
ing at $1.75 p bu at retail. Had a 
splendid hay crop. The late sown 
wheat has not come up, it being too 
dry. Some wheat to sow yet. 
Prices High—After heavy frosts in 
Washington Co, Oct came in fine and 
Corn in 


warm. Silos are all filled. 

shock. Picking apples comcs next 
and prices low, 7Tdc to $1 p 100 Ibs. 
Selling mostly in bulk. Not much 


wheat sown yet. Corn and potatoes 
bringing $1 p bu and not much fall 
rain, making pasture short. 

Wheat Green—Early sown wheat is 
showing up green now in Darke Co, 
and much was not sown until last 
week, owing to the dry weather, but 
farmers are getting their ground in 
fine condition since the rains the lat- 
ter part of Sept. Wheat needs rain 
now to hurry it along. Hundreds of 
acres of potatoes in this county were 
nipped with the frost, but where not 
frozen too badly, buyers are offering 
6 to 7c for it, and what was in 
shed before frost sells for 14 to 18c. 
Some early corn is being gathered. 


Raleigh Co—Cutting corn finished. 
Some are making cane molasses. A 
large acreage of wheat has been sown, 
while some have not yet commenced 
to sow. Stock is changing hands very 
slowly. Apples are scarce in this sec- 
tion. Eggs 25c p doz, butter 25c p 
Ib, beets $1 p bu, pears $1.50 p bu. 
snap beans 60c p bu, black walnuts 
$1 p bu, sweet potatoes $1 p bu.— 
[M. 8. Payne. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Apple Crop Reported Large 


Ww. N. B. 

Over 1,200,000 barrels of apples, 
valued at $2,427,000 is the present 
estimate for Berkeley and Jefferson 
ounties, W Va, and Frederick county, 
Va. Last year the same territory 
yielded approximately 600,000 barrels 
of apples, valued at $1,000,000. This 
year the crop is twice as big and prices 
are 25%. Railroads through the fruit 
belt have been handling 125,000 bar- 
rels a week, while many thousand 
barrels are being stored. Last week 
200,000 barrels were handled. 

The estimated cost to growers of 
these three counties is $1,000,000 to 
produce the 1,200,000 barrels, leaving 
a profit of approximately $1,400,000. 
The present season has been the most 
profitable ever known. The largest 
individual grower is John M. Miller of 
Berkeley county, who this year pro- 
duced 30,000 barrels. He will receive 
about $70,000. The orchards of John 
W. Stewart of Berkeley county yielded 
2,000 barrels worth $60,000. 

Farm labor is one of the greatest 
problems confronting farmers of West 
Virginia at present. It is practically 
impossible to get help. Prior to the 
war young men of good training from 
Holland were willing to work for $30 
a month on yearly contract. Webster 
H. Sill, farm adviser in Brooke county 
believes labor shortage responsible 
for the present scarcity of garden 
truck. He believes the result will be 
the increased use of machinery. 

The latest device for arousing com- 
munity interest is the school pig, ac- 
cording to L. J. Hanifan, state super- 
visor of rural schools. The scheme 
was originated by Supt M. E. Roach 
of Mason ounty. To the schoolin each 
of the 10 county districts having the 
largest attendance at the county insti- 
tute, Mr Roach presented a well-bred 
pig, purchased with money he had 
solicited among business men. Dur- 
ing the term of school the pig will be 
fed on the waste from the pupils’ 
lunches and grain brought from their 
homes. On the last day of school the 
pig will be auctioned off to the high- 
est bidder. The school will get a nice 
sum of money from the sale and the 
community will get a well-bred hog. 

H. E. Williams, state commissioner 
of agriculture, declaares West Virginia 
needs a centrally located farm for 
general educational purposes, upon 
which should be constructed an up- 
to-date agricultural and _ industrial 
school. Courses of study preparatory 
to the college courses at the state 
agricultural college should be ar- 
ranged. The farm should be equipped, 
he says, so that practical agriculture 
and domestic science may be taught. 
The farm should be suitable for ex- 
perimental works in agriculture, and 
for conducting an annual agricultural 
industrial state fair each year soon af-. 
ter assembling of the students. Judg- 
ing and exhibition of live stock would 
come under their observation. 

Eighty-four high schools in West 
Virginia are offering courses in agri- 
culture this year, according to an- 
nouncement of the state department 
of schools. In none of these schools 
is less than one year given, and in a 
few, like the Nicholas county high 
school at Summersville, Clay county 
at Clay, and Tyler county at Middle- 
bourne, three or four years is covered, 
The county high schools and a num- 
ber of district high schools have 








&merican Agricuituris¢ 


demonstration plots. Some _ schools 
have students conduct home projects 
under direction of the teacher in 
agriculture. 

State Agricultural Agent Nat T, 
Frame is succeeding in interesting 
farmers in many counties in commu. 
nity co-operation. Briefly the method 
is to draw up the map of a commu. 
nity on a large piece of paper and 
locate each farm. Definite work dur. 
ing the winter is taken up in each of 
these clubs and as the results of the 
clubs’ activities are determined, copl- 
ored dots appear on the farms where 
definite work is done. The clubs will 
take up liming, using acid phosphate, 
drainage, properly caring for manure, 
building silos, growing cover crops, 
and various other methods that are 
known to be of economic ‘value _ to 
every farmer in the community. 

With the harvesting of the crops 
reading circles are being organized 
throughout the state, following their 
great success last year. Their popu- 
larity is growing by leaps and bounds, 
Reading courses are given in soil fer- 
tility, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
farm crops and farm management. 


Good Times Promised—Many good 
things are promised for the Clay Co 
agri fair which is held at Clay, W Va, 
Oct 18-20. The headquarters and 
agri exhibit will be at the high school. 


A large parade is promised for the 
second day of the fair, - while live 
stock judging, athletic contests and 


judging of corn, potatoes and poultry 
by club members will make added 
features. The event is free to all and 
a cordial welcome is extended hy 
D. R. Dodd, Clay Co agricultural ai- 
viser, 

Encouraging Rye Production—The 
farm bureau of Barbour Co has been 
able to put farmers who were in need 
of seed rye in touch with farmers in 
the county whg had it to sell. It per- 
formed double service; to buyer and 
seller alike. About 700 bus of rye 
were distributed to farmers of over a 
dozen counties. This means perhaps 
500 acres sown to a cover crop where 
formerly the ground was left bare 
during winter. 

Soy Beans Becoming Popular—The 
increased cultivation of soy beans in 
W Va is noticeable. All who grow the 
beans are enthusiastic, reporting it the 
best crop they ever grew. Many wi! 
Plant increased acreage and hundrcc: 
of farmers will plant soy beans who 
new grew them before. 


Co-operative Buying—The Pan 
Handle agri club operating in Ohio 
and Brooke counties, W Va, during 


the past year purchased for its mem- 
bers 220° tons lime, 275 tons feed, 950 
lbs binder twine, 64 books for farmers, 
1 metal corn crib, 1000 preservative 
tablets, 317 bushels legume seed, 1250 
fruit trees (average price Z2k%c 
each), 19 bbls Lb sulphur, 360 Ibs ar- 
senate of lead, 8 milk scales, 6 cuta- 
way harrows and 1 alfalfa harrow, 
all at big savings for the farmers. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.60 p bu, No 2 white corn 93%«c. 
No 2 white oats 51\4c, timothy hay 12 
@16.60 p ton, clover mixed 12@14.50, 
alfalfa 10@12.50, bran 26, navy beans 
5.75 p bu, timothy seed 1.20@2.50, 
clover seed 7@10, green salted No 1 
hides 18%c p Ib, combing and Delaine 
wool 32@34c, eggs 34c p doz, fowls 15 
@17\%c p Ib, chickens 16@20c, lambs 
7@10c, apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl, quinces 
2@2.25 p bu, Bartlett pears 5@5.50 n 
bbl, beets 3, onions 90c@1.65 p b , 
peppers 1.25@2 p bbl, potatoes 3.75¢ t 
j bbl, squashes 50@60c p bu. 

At Cleveland, 0, eggs 36cp dad, 
fowls 18%c p Ib, chickens 18%c, 2 
ples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, peaches Tic 
1.50 p bu, pears 1@1.50, quinces 1.75 
2, wax beans S5c, green beans (0c » 
bskt, beets 75c@1 p bu, cabbages 45 
50 p ton, carrots 90c@1 p bu, pea 
beans 7@7.50, eggplant 75c@1 p doz, 
Hubbard squashes 2c p lb, onidns 3@ 
3.75 p 100 Ibs, popcorn, shelled 4%c p 
Ib, potatoes 1.40@1.45 p bu, turnips L 
@1.25, tomatoes 30@0c p bskt, me- 
dium unwashed wool 36@37c p lb, No 
2 red wheat 1.64 p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn 95c, No 2 white oats 51%4c, tim- 
othy hay 12@14.50 p ton, rye straw °, 
steefts 7@S8%4c, bulls 5@6c, cows 4% @ 
6%c, veal calves S@12c, ewes 3@ 
6%c, hogs 9c. 

At Columbus, O, corn 88c p bu, 
bran $28 p ton, timothy hay 12@14, 
eggs 35c p doz, steers 8@9%c p Ib, hogs 
10c, fowls 16c p Ib, chickens 17c, po- 
tatoes 1.25@1.50 p bu, onions 1.25@ 
1.50, cabbages 3@3.50 p 100 Ibs, pea 
beans 6.50 p bu, apples 1.50, tomatoes 
1.50@1.75, Bartlett pears 2.25. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.20@ 
1.35 p bu, cabbages 1.15@1.25, green 
and wax beans 1.50@1.75. turnips 1.50 
@1.75,. sweet potatoes 2.254 4.50 p bbl, 
spinach Tic p bu, carrots 1.25, onions 
2@3.50 p 100-Ib bag, lima beans 150@ 
2 p hamper, hens 20@21c.p 1b, broil- 
ers 20@ 22c, turkeys 23@25e, geese 10 
@lic, No 2 yellow corn 1.01 p bu, 
No2 oats 58c, timothy hay 14@16 Dp 
ton, rye straw 10.50, oats and wheat 
straw 9, wiediings * bran 25.50. 
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October 21, 1916 
Here and There in Jersey 


DBD. T. HENDRICKSON 


Prosperity of New Jersey farme-s 
is shown by recent bank statemer's 
of three almost exclusively agricul- 
tural counties of Salem, Gloucester 
and Cumberland. At present these 
banks have $22,000,000 on deposit, an 
increase of $12,000,000 in 10 years, the 
increase being $6,000,000 alone in the 
past two years. The increase in Mon- 
mouth and Mercer counties is perhaps 
even greater. Mortgages upon New 
Jersey farming property are being 
paid off rapidly, and many farmers 
have funds to invest. One Freehold 
farmer has $27,000 to put out, this be- 
ing the net proceeds of his 100-acre 
potato crop. 

New Jersey is still shipping pota- 
toes to nearby cities, the weekly 
shipments exceeding 500 cars. These 
potatoes are mostly Giants, and the 
price is $2.75 a barrel, fo b. Fields 
where early crops of potatoes were 
grown are now covered with heavy 
crops of crimson clover; fields where 
later crops were grown have been or 
will be seeded to wheat. These same 
fields will be planted to potatoes again 
next year, and more land besides. 

The first two weeks of October, 
and obsence of 


with its fine weather 
frost, were fine for growers of late 
truck. Tomatoes have sold as high 


as $2.75 a crate, and several farmers 
have been shipping 100 crates a day. 
South Jersey points have been send- 
ing out from 15,000 to 18,000 bskts a 
day. There has been a much larger 
yield than was expected earlier in 
the season, and never have such big 
prices been offered for cannery stock. 
Canneries have been paying S5 cents 
a basket. It is said these high prices 
are offered because certain canneries 
in other states have goyernment con- 
tracts which must be filled, and they 
have not been able to obtain the 
tomatoes at home to fill them. Buyers 
from Buffalo, N Y, have also pur- 
chased thousands of crates. Cabbage 
is bringing $3 a barrel at the station. 
Peppers have been a fine paying late 
crop, also. 

The peach crop has about all been 
marketed, although some growers are 
still picking Iron Mountain. Winter 
apples will be a good crop in some 
sections, while in others the crop is 
very poor. To date, New Jersey farm- 
ers have shipped over 1150 cars of 
peaches and about 1400 cars of ap- 
ples. Grapes were also a good pay A 
Sweet potatoes are now netting $2.50 
a barrel. North Jersey dairymen re- 
joice that they are surely winning 
their fight for living prices for milk. 
Nearly 15,000 cows have been listed 
in the Sussex county branch of the 
dairymen’s league. 

Never has farm help been so scarce 
as this year and never have wages 
been so high for farm work. The av- 
erage wage is $2 a day and in many 
cases more than that is paid. In spite 
of this, farmers are finding it impos- 
sible to get the help they need. Cran- 
berry growers are short handed. 
Ordinarily more than 5000 pickers are 
required to gather the Jersey cran- 
berry crop, which averages 300000 
bushels. Growers are hurrying their 
harvest by arming their pickers with 
the scoop. Most of the crop will be 
gathered by October 20. Some damage 
was done to berries by late spring 
frosts; the crop is well up to the 
average. Several large packing 
houses have been erected near the 
biggest bogs. 

Monmouth county farmers are 
reaping a harvest from tomatoes for a 
local cannery. About 60 tons a day 
are being handled by the factory, for 
which the growers receive $18 a ton. 
The soup company is buying two cars 
a day at $18 a ton from Monroeville 
farmers. The congestion at South Jer- 
sey canneries has largely disappeared. 
A few timely rains would have length- 
ened the season in the absence of kill- 
ing frosts. The soil has been dry and 
it has been difficult for tomatoes to 
continue growing. At the station, 
tomatoes are selling for 75 cents a 
basket. In city markets they sell for 
$1 a basket. To save the latest fruit, 





growers are picking the green onc= 


and will ripen them under glass. 
Some fields of second-crop potatoes, 
which were planted about mid-July, 
have either matured or are rapidly 
maturing. Some fields are ready for 
the digger. From 11 acres J. H. 
Kandle of Elmer sold $3500 worth of 
white potatoes and stored 176 baskets. 
From his 27 acres of second croppers 
he hopes to dig 8000 baskets of seed. 
He has now booked orders for 4000 


baskets, and later orders are being 
taken at $1 p basket, while the early 
orders were booked at 75 cents. 


Growers who planted late will have 


a light crop for seed. Mr Kandle 
and his ighbors are not only be- 
coming independent of Maine seed 


potato growers, but are finding an ad- 
ditional source of revenue. 

Peppers are proving a good money 
crop, bringing $2.50 a-barrel in mar- 
ket. Other vegetable and fruit crops 
are bringing top-notch prices. Truck- 
ers are making preparations to engage 
in the business on a larger scale than 
ever next spring. Farmers are hus- 
tling to get help to husk corn. In 
former years huskers received 1% to 
2 cents a bushel, but this year 3 
cents will be paid. Others will pay $3 
Or more per acre. The crop is nor- 
mal in central Jersey, but somewhat 
light in the southern part of the state. 

Monmouth county farmers have the 
largest crop of Le Conte and Kieffer 
pears thye have ever had. Some have 
10,000 hampers in orchards of SOO to 
1000 trees. Prices are netting 45 
cents a basket. Those who ripen* and 
color the fruit will get more. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the milk “war” 
closed on Saturday, October 14, with 
the formal acceptance by the Borden 
company of the terms agreed upon by 
the dairymen’s league, and the other 
big dealers at a conference held the 
night before. The result was called a 
surrender on the part of the distrib- 
uters. The conclusion of the matter 
has been delayed somewhat by the dis- 
agreement between Pres Brill and the 
majority of the members of the 
ecutive committee of the league. 

The distributers have agreed to pay 
the producer 45 cents a 100 pounds 
more for milk than -they paid last 
year for the corresponding months 
until January 1, 1917. This amounts 
to an increase of approximately 1 cent 
a quart. It is generally expected that 
this will be added to the price to be 
paid by the consumer prior to the 
“war.” The price for the first three 
months of 1917 will be fixed by a com- 
mittee comprised of two dealers, two 
members of the dairymen's league, 
and a fifth member selected by the 
other four. It has been suggested that 
a permanent arbitration committee be 
selected to fix prices to be paid after 
April 1 next. 

By way of illustrating the effect of 
the “war” on the milk receipts, those 
for certain roads for the week ending 
September 30 are given with those for 
the same roads for the week ending 


ex- 





October 14. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

-—Sept 30—, —- Oct 14- 

Milk Cream Milk Cream 

EEE 3.625 970 8,439 1,133 

N Y C (long haul). 2.435 68,337 1,634 

EE ide echeatnacces 3.313 20,968 2,049 

fk Pee 21 83,950 21 

Complete figures cannet be given 


Owing to the unsettled situation. 


The Cheese Market 

At Utica, N Y, there has been a de- 
cline of about %c p lb in the prices 
of cheese, the top quotation dropping 
to 19%4c. Some cheese made from 
milk diverted from the shipping sta- 
tions to the factories during the milk 
strike, now ended, has reached the 
market; but not in sufficient quantity 
to have much effect on prices. The 
weakness of the market has been due 
chiefly to expectation of seasonal de- 
fects in the quality of cheese, because 
of the effect of frosts on grass feed, 
and also because cheese production 
has been kept pp by the feeding of 
grain. At the new prices for milk 





Winter Apples per Barrel, Wholesale, i in Leading Markets---See Page 15 











¢ Boston , p— New York . ‘*hicago——-——_, 
Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 Dec 31 

1915....$2.50@4.50 $2.25@4.00 $2.00@4.50 $2.00@4.25 $2.00@3.50 $2.00@3.75 
1914.... 2.50@3.25 2.50 @4.50 2.00 @ 3.00 3.25 @4.25 2.00 @4.00 1:75@3.50 
1913.... 2.50@5.00 3.50@6.00 2.00 @ 4.75 2.50@6.00 2.50@5.25 2.75 @5.50 
1912.... 2.50@4.50 2.50@4.50 2.50@ 4.25 2. 25 @4.25 2.50@4.00 2.00 @4,25 
1911.... 2.50404.00 3.50 75.00 3.00 @5.00 3.00 @ 4.50 2.50@4.50 3.00 @ 4.25 
1910.... 4.50@6.00 3.50@6.50 3.00@ 08 4.00@6.00 2.75 @5.50 3.50@5.50 
1909.... 3.00@5.00 3.00@6.00 3.00@6.00 3.00@4.50 3.50@5.00 3.25@4.50 
1908.... 2.25@3.00 3.50 @5.00 2.00 @ 3.00 3.50@5.00 2.25 @5.00 3.50 @4.25 
1907.... 2.75 @4.75 2.75 @ 4.25 3.00@5.25 3.25@4.50 3.25@5.50 2.00@3.25 
1906.... 2°75@4.25 3.00@4.00 2.50@4.00 2.75@4.00 2.00@3.25 2.50@3.50 
1905.... 1.50@4.00 2.75@4.75 1.75@4.25 3.50@5.25 2.00@4.25  3.25@5.00 
1904.... 1.25@2.75 1.25@2.75 1.25 @ 3.00 1.50@2.75 1,00@2.75 1.25@2.50 
1903.... 1.50@3.00 2.00 @ 3.50 1.75@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.00 
1902.... 1.75@3.00 1.25 @3.00 1.50@3.00 1.00@3.00 1.50@2.50 1.50@2.25 
1901.... 3.00@4.50  3.00@4.00 2.75@4.50 3.50@6.00 2.50@4.25 2.75@5.00 
1900.... 1.590@3.25  2.00@3.00 1-75 @ 3.50 2.00@4.00 1.25@3.00 2.00@4.00 
1899 2.50@4.00 1.50 @3.00 2.25 @3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00 @ 3.25 1.50@3.00 
1808.... 1.50@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75@4.00 3.00@5.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@3.75 
1897.... 150@4.00 2.00@4.24 1.75@4.00 2.00@4.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
1896.... 1.00@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.62 -90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
1895.... 200@2.75 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@2.25 150@4.00 
1894..°° 1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.2592.75 2.00@2.50 2.40@2.75 
1893.:°° 290@2.50 2.70@4.00 - 2.00@2.50 3.75@4.00 2.25@5.09  3.00@5.00 
1892_.°° 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 1592.50 2.5972.50 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
1891.-.; 150@2.0@ 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.00@2.50 
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more before 

= meeting is one of more than merely local town- 

ship rest. 

advance as possible. 

National dairy show. Springfield. Mass, 

N Y state dairymen’s assn, Richfield Springs, 7 Re 
( i 


N J state hort soc. Burlington, 


dair-men are getting more money at 
Su.pyag stations than factory men 
can afford to pay at the present price 
for cheese. 

The butter market is a little weaker, 
and now only the high scoring goods 
are selling at the creameries for as 
much as 35c p Ib. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
rinted under this heading in one line without charge 
tt the information reaches this office two weeks or 
the meeting is to be held, and provided 


interest. your notice as much in 


Oct_ 12-21 


ct 
Salem pomona, Elmer. N J. et 
Normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, st 24-28 
Farmers’ normal institute. Ithaca, N Y. Oct “8 
W Va state hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 3 
Autumn arbor day, Pennsylvania, Det 27 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithava, N Y 
ct 30-Nov 2 
Annual farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y. 
Oct 30-Nov 2 
Md week, Baltimore, Md. Nov 14-18 


National Srange meeting, Washington, DC, Nov 15-24 


Dee 4-9 


Chicago, Ill, 
Dec 12-14 


credits, 
N J, 





o LF 


National corn chow. Bianespetie, Minn, Deo au 
New York state agri soc, Albany, a 
town ny 


N Y state assn union anew. 2 a8 Ts 
County agri socs, Albany. ™” Sen 19 
N Y state assn co agri sce, Albany, N Y, 

Jan 18, "1? 





Sales of Farm Products 


During the week ending October 11 the following 
farm products were sold in New York city for the 
New York stata department of foods and markets: 


227 cs eggs 25@58e p doz, with most sales between 
40@52c, 288 ‘Tbs butter 30@33c, 1 bag chestnuts 200 
PD Ib and another bag 7%4c, 1 bx honey. 9c p Ib, L 
coop rabbits 18¢ p Ib 1 w, 37 Ibs old cocks 13@14e, 
128 lbs duck 16@18e, 1 guinea hen 25c, 5850 Ibs 
broilers 20@23c, 2863 Ibs fowl 15@2Iic, 10 dressed 
calves 17@20c, and 7 calves’ livers 1@1.75. 

Vegetables sold as follows: 40 bus peppers 60@65c, 
35 bbis peppers at 75c, 5 bskts lettuce at $1.25, 3 bbie 
tomatoes 624%c@2, 27 bskts tomatoes at 60c, 21 bbls 
squash 90c@1, 2 bskts beans at 50c, 1 bag beans at 


P tb 435 behs celery 20@ 35e, and 23 bbls cauli- 


flow 


prot me ‘the fruits: 642 bbls apples brought $1@ 
1.50, with most sales between 1.62%@38, 776 bskts 
apples 22%4c@ 1.50, with most sales between 50 @75e, 
22 bxs apples 60@85c, with one bx 1.75, 1 bag apples 
é0c, 6 cras at 5 


5c. 10 bbis crab apples 4.25@6, 
kag 


bskts crab apples 75c@2, 1 bx crab apples 1.25, 1 


crab apples 2, 147 bh's pears 1@5.25, with most sales 
between 2.50@3.75, 85 bskts pears 50c @1.12%, with 
8 bskts at 1.50, 3 bxs pears 1.25@1.50, 444 bskts 
plums 27'¢c@1.75. with most sales below 60c, 4 bskta 
peaches at 25c, and 2 bxs cranberries at 1.62%, 



































A NEW DEGREE OF COMFORT 


A Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater in the house means a new 
degree of comfort during the winter months. 


It means a warm bedroom to dress in. 


It can be carried anywhere, 


and gives just the extra heat needed in exposed rooms or draughty 


corners, 


Socony Kerosene in a Perfection Heater is the cheapest and most economical 


of fuels. 


It is clean-burning, smokeless and odorless. 


Perfection Heaters are for saie at all general and hardware stores. 
For best results use Socony Kerosene 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














STOVES & 
RANGES 


HOOSIER FREE 


in your own home 30 days fre »e, no matter where 
{it back at our ex- 

Hundreds of thou- 
rfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
‘material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 


7} — —_ ray 
Fence t you want to keep it. 
sands in daily use. Pe: 4 
of high er: 
= sign, guaranteed for years b. 
our Two Million Dollar Bon 














you Hoosier Stoves. 


name an 
plainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO, 





Ask your dealers to show 
Write 
for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 


address 
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SALESMAN | 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
rxighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 





We want a man who desires a || = 
permanent position and upon ‘|S 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and expericnce. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





@ash or —-Wheat— —Corn Oats 


1916 #41915 1916 1915 1914 1915 
seeeee 1.58 1.15 90 63 48 -38 


Ghic. 
New York 1.7 1.27 -99 -73 -54 43 
EE  seecces 99 77 57% .43 
1.70 1.22 61 46 38 
. 0 — 


87 
6 1.19 87 f° 
Minneapolis .. 1.71 1.06 84 63 46 -33 





In the grain trade, notably wheat, 
excitable conditions are the rule, with 
many influences at work; values past 
TO days greatly disturbed, due to the 
submarine activities off the Atlantic 
coast. Upon the announcement early 
Jast week that a submarine had sunk 
a number of vessels off Nantucket, in- 
cluding one laden with wheat, prices 
immediately broke 4@5c p bu, fol- 
lowed by partial recovery and subse- 
quent unsettled conditions. Later 
came reports that U K contemplates 
handling through the government its 
entire wheat imports, providing ocean 
ships where necessary. The market 
was given rather less than the recent 
support. 

Perhaps the impressive thing was 
the prompt renewal of wheat buying 
for export account, particularly at 
«every substantial price recession; large 
quantities taken for early movement 
to Europe. Crop reports from Ar- 
gentina are contradictory and given 
Jesd attention. Northwestern millers 
were said to be securing some old 
Canadian wheat, paying the duty. 
The movement of new wheat was 
liberal, milling demand for choice 
wheat good, but prices unsettled, flour 
dull at the advance. At Chicago, sales 
of Dec were at $1.57@1.59 p bu, May 
much the same level, No 2 red win- 
ter quotable around 1.0. At New 
York, No 2 red was quoted at 1654 
1.67, at Baltimore 1.60. 

Corn was fairly well supported, al- 
though market unsettled, weather 
conditons favorable for curing the 
new crop. This is much smaller than 
last year, as noted in these pages a 
week ago. For Dec delivery (0@ 
Tic were popular prices at Chicago, 
old corn in store close to 90c. Choice 
corn sold at Baltimore at Sc, and 
yellow corn was held at New York at 
98 @ 99c. 

Other markets were reasonably 
steady and without very much char- 
acter. Standard oats sold at Chicago 
at 48@49c p bu and at New York at 
58@538%c. Rye was in fair demand 
at $1.22@1.28 at western points, malt- 
ing barley S8S5c@1.16 for poor to 
choice, timothy seed 5@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
clover was quotable around 15.70@ 
16.25. 





Hop Prices Firm 


Local hop markets throughout New 
York state are now very quiet, due 
entirely to scarcity of hops in both 
and dealers’ hands. A great 


growers’ 
deal of the stock bought in the 
coun by dealers has been sold to 


brewers ond remaining stocks in New 
York state are very light. *While the 
prices for choicest 1916 hops are still 
quotable around 53@55c vp lb, most 
transactions are for lesser grade offer- 
ings, these ranging around 40@438c for 
pretty good quality. One of the largest 
sales reported in the entire state was 
that which took place in Middleburg 
where Henry B. Pindar and William 
J. Pindar sold their crop of 100,000 
Ibs of 1916 hops at S5c p Ib. This 
was the highest price paid in this 
section for years. Average yield was 
around 4) Ibs to the acre. 

Growers and dealers on the Pacific 
coast are not inclined to do business 
as dealers as yet have not met grow- 
ers’ price ideas. In Oregon, baling 
hops is now approaching completion 
and it is expected that market will 
become more active as growers have 
actua] product to sell. Recent offers 
were 12@15¢ p Ib. 


- 





Country Produce Markets 


At Rochester, N Y, corn %c@$1 p 
bu, oats 33 @Hc, rye 1.15@1.20, bran 
27 p ton, middlings 30, cracked corn 
42, corn meal 43, beets }0@60c, p bu, 
cabbage 65c@1 p doz, carrots (O@SU0c 

bu, celery 41.@%0« p doz behs, Hub- 

ard squash 144c p tb, parsley 15@ 


See MUST 


SVM AGMATAUEPOEEAAAUUUUUAPOEG AAA AA AAU AAAS 


How Best to Market Crops : 
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20c p doz bhs, onions 1.15@1.25 p bu, 
parsnips 40c p_ bskt, potatoes 1.25@ 


WON HICHEST 
AWARD 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 
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1.30 p bu, turnips 60c@1, tomatoes 2U 
@45 p bskt, medium beans 5 p bu, 
pea beans 5.25, red kidney beans °D.10, 
apples 60c@1 p bu, eggs 4c p doz, 
fowls 19c p lb, chickens 20c, hogs 13c, 
lambs 19c, mutton l14c, veal 19c, tim- 
othy hay 10@f@ p ton, rye straw 12@ 
15, oats and wheat straw 10@12, 
medium unwashed wool 30@35c p lb. 

At Syracuse, N Y, fowls 16c p kb, 
broilers lic, ducks l6c, geese 20, ap- 
ples 0c @1.25 p bu, crabapples 1@ 
1.50, pears 7%&@1, plums 90c@1.20. 








Victory in New England 

New BPngland milk producers’ asso- 
ciation has been making a_ gallant 
fight during the past three weeks for 
an advance of about &% cent a quart 
on the price that shall be paid to 
farmers for milk from October 1 to 
March 30 next, compared to last win- 
ter. Some of the dealers have agreed 
to pay this price. Two or three of the 
larger contractsors were holding out on 
Monday of this week, but with every 
prospect that before the end of the 
week they will accede to the farmers’ 
demands. In this campaign the pro- 
ducers’ association has much the same 
co-operation from The New England 
Homestead—the Orange Judd weekly 
for the eastern states, that the dairy- 
men’s league in York state has en- 
joyed for months from the American 
Agriculturist. 











International Harveste 
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Keystone Corn Shellers 


"THE big point that commends the Keystone 
corn sheller to American farmers is its 
capacity for clean shelling. Itremoves trash and 
dirt from the shelled corn, it shells all the corn, it 
cracks no kernels, and it scores and breaks no cobs, 
The ser is the most economical corn sheller. 

The Keystone corn sheller is made in 1, 2, 4 and 
6-hole sizes, to operate by hand, horse, or engine power. The 
one-hole pony shellers, in steel and wood styles, find a profitable 
place on farms of all sizes. The larger shellers are sold, 
mounted, unmounted, or down, for use on trucks or on barn floor. 

Keystone corn shellers are noted for durability as well as 
clean FIR You'll make no mistake if you buy a Keystone. 
See the IHC local dealer who handles them, or drop us a line 
and we’ll send - our booklet, “For Better Crops,” containing 
the opinions of experts on corn raising, and full information 
about the Keystone corn sheller, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


























Orange Judd 


75th Anniversary 
Cut Price Offer 
To Our Readers 


The business of Orange Judd 
Company is now closing its 75th 
year. To celebrate this, the most 
wonderful achievement in agri- 
culture, we will until midnight, 
November 30, 1916, accept new 
and renewal subscriptions to 
American Agriculturist at the 
following special cut rate. 


Mmmm TT TT 
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American Agriculturist 


at the Special Cut Price of 


2 Years for $1.00 | | 


New subscriptions will be accepted for 
TWO years for $1.00. 


Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO. 
years from the present expiration date for 
only $1.00. 


Subscriptions not yet expired may be paid 
TWO years ahead of the present expiration 
date for only $1.00. 


No premiums, books, presents or other in- 
ducements will be allowed with any sub- 
scriptions sent in under this offer. 


Every subscriber, new or renewal, who 
accepts this TWO year for $1.00 anniver- 
sary offer becomes a member of the Orange 

udd Service Bureau and is entitled to all 
its benefits, free of charge. 


$1.00 a Year after Nov. 30, 1916 


This 75th Anniversary Cut Price Offer of two years 
for $1.00 will positively be withdrawn midnight No- 
vember 30, 1916. No subscription will be accepted 
or entered at less than $1.00 a year if mailed or post- 
marked after November 30, 1916, 


Save Money—Send $1.00 Now— 
Renew Your American Agriculturist 
Subscription Two Years Today : 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or 
money order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get 
the money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. . 


Send yaur money and order to 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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October 21, 1916 
THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Emphasis on necessity of advertis- 
ing apples to create consumers was 
feature of the recent conference of 
growers and marketing experts at 
North Yakima, Wash. Efforts are to 
be made to create a demand for high 
grade apples as widespread and uni- 
versal as now existing for bananas 
and oranges. 

The advertising campaign in behalf 
of the so-called “Skookum” apple is 
under way. Street car advs have ap- 
peared in New York city and _ elise- 
where and various magazines are 
carrying full page advertisements. 

The state legislatures in Ore, Ida 
and Wash are to be asked to appro- 
priate money to aid. in the co-op- 
erative arrangements between the 
state and national governments in the 
matter of promoting the marketing 
of northwestern fruits. According to 
Gov Alexander of Ida, an appropria- 
tion as high as $50,000 in each of the 
northwestern states could be well 
spent. 

Orchard buyers have paid as high 
as $1 p 100 lbs for picked apples 2% 
inches and up, 2.50 p bbl for A grade, 
2 for B grade in and around Wol- 
cott, N Y. 

Carlot shipments of apples as re- 
ported by the railroads for week 
ended Oct 9 were 4473 against 3044 
previous week, making a total for 
the season of 14,304 carloads. 

At New York, market firmer on 
highest grades, offerings relatively 
moderate, best Baldwin, York and Ben 
Davis higher. Duchess of Oldenberg 
—_ at $2@3.25 p bbl, Wolf River 
2@3.75, McIntosh 2@5, Northwestern 
Greening 2@4, Alexander 2@3. 75,Jona. 
than 2@5.50, Snow 2@4.25, York Im- 
perial 2@3.50, Gravenstein 2@4.25, 
Wealthy 2@4, Fall Pippin 2@3.25, 
Twenty Ounce 2@4, King 1.75@3. 50, 
Ben Davis 1.50@2.75, Baldwin 1.50@ 
3.25, western boxed apples 1.75@2.75 
p bx. 

At Chicago, apples steady although 
supply fairly liberal. Jonathan ap- 
ples quotable at $450@5 p_ bbl, 
Northwestern Greening 4.50 @5, 
Grimes Golden 3@4.25, Alexander 3@ 
3.75, York Imperial 3@3.50, Maiden 
Blush 3@3.75, Wealthy and Twenty 
Ounce 3.50@4.25, Ben Davis 2@2.50, 
western apples 2@2.50 p bx. 

_ Apple Prices at Principal Points 

At Omaha, Neb, Jonathan $3.75@4 p bbl: at 
Sioux City, Ia, Jonathan 4@4. rimes 4@4.25; 
tch 50@3. 15, York imperiai 


Wealthy 3 
City, Mo, os Ben Davis 
D_bx, Col Sonar 


en vis 2@2.25, al 

at Philadelphia, Jonathan 4.50@4.75, 
Grimes 3.50@4, York Imperial 2.25@2.50; at Cleve- 
lan thy, 2%-inch, 3.50; at Buffalo, N Y, 
ess and Gravenstein, ungraded, 2.75@ 

a, King and Wealthy 3.25@ 
@3.25; at Cincinnati, O, York 
[Imperial 2 78@s. Grimes 4; at Des Moines, Ila, 
jonathan 4@4. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Confident of higher prices later, 
farmers of Hennepin Co, Minn, and 
in other parts of the state are pitting 
potatoes to hold for an advance. 

Minnesota potato growers will profit 
considerably by prevailing high 
prices for potatoes as the crop in 
the state is figured at at least three- 
fourths normal yield in contrast with 
a third to a half full crop in other 
sections, Prices to farmers at start 
of the season were at some stations 
four times those received a year ago 
when 25c p bu was the prevailing 
price. Farmers were demanding $1@ 
1.15 p bu. Late crop made much im- 
provement because of rains and cool 
weather. Minnesota and northwest 
farmers will make& money on potatoes 
this vcoar. 

Potato dealers in New York and 
other cities are~up in arms over the 
tederal quarantine restrictions which 
make it impossible at present to 
bring in potatoes from Great Britain, 
Newfoundland and certain other 
territories which occasionally have a 
surplus. The quarantine regulations 
also require a very strict examination 
prior to shipment for potatoes to be 
exported from Canada, Holland, Den- 
mark, Cuba and Bermuda. However, 
Canadian potatoes may be shipped 
into the U S which are guaranteed 





Stmcoce 





free from injurious potato diseases 
and insect-pests. Canada has already 
taken advantage of this provision, 


with some*shipments across the line. 
Ireland is reported as having a good 
crop, both in quantity and quality, 
but wholesale dealers complain that 
they are not permitted to import 
same, owing to the quarantine. Po- 
tatoes are now selling at about the 
highest level ever known for this 

Large quantities of Maine potatoes 
are being sent to the West Indies, but 
New York and other domestic mar- 
kets are far heavier buyers. Country 
advices very bullish; they note a very 
close clean-up of early tubers and 
farmers having plenty of storage 
Space not inclined ot let go of winter 
Stock freely even at $3 p bbl at ship- 
Ping stations. 

Shipments of potatoes in carloads 
for the entire country as reported by 
the railroads for the week ended Jct 
® were 4571, including 1095 carloads 
from Me, 546 carloads from Colo, 483 


.$5, until December 1. 








carloads from Minn, 441 carloads 
from N J. Shipments previous week 
were 3549 carloads. Total shipments 
for .the season on Oct 9 were 64,681 
cars. 

The potato crop here is a fine one, 
no blight, no rot. Prices are very 
good, $1.75@2 p bu being paid. The 
acreage is below normal.—[G. A. F., 
Middle Sackville, N B. 


of potatoes as against 120 carloads or 
647,917 bus same months. 1915. 

Farmers report a light crop of po- 
tatoes and a great many rotten ones, 
present price 80c p bu.—-[Mrs B. L. 
Charleston, Me. 

Potato crop on Long Island is light. 
Price is $1.35 p bu of 60 lus f o b rail- 
road stations. Highest price per bu 
I have ever known.—[Daniel Halsey, 


will draw their potatoes as soon as 
fall work is over and sell in early 
winter. Prices as p bu.—[O. R. 
C., Green County, N 

Potato prices + fe Oe in Balti- 
more, Md, by reason of d'minishing 
supplies from Pa sections. Offerings 
moved out readily at $1.25@1.35 p bu, 
eastern shore stock 2 p bbl. 

At New York, market for potatoes 








During Aug and Sept, 1916, the Southampton, N Y. . weaker under much heavier cours 
Boston and Albany railroad _for- This township is 25 miles from L i potaives enotchle at $4@4.25 p 
warded 3214 carloads or 1,846,578 bus Hudson river towns where farmers 180 lbs, Me 3.60@3.90, state 3.40@ 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wisb 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement. and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have acidress on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issuc of the foliowing week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil} be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mai- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a@ large one. 


THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion, 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ahipping 
of eges by our adlvertisera and the hatching of 
game by ovr subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guaranive that eres sripped shell 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantce 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry an! esg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our res,ongi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


HIGH GRADE DINNERWARE, direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that cannot be equaled any place in 
America. Catalog free. PEERi.nsSS CHINA CO, 
East Liverpool, 0. 





‘AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, cows and heifers. 
Bred for production and beauty. Shropshire rams 
and ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, Barnerville, N Y 


FOR SALE—Sixteen Holstein heifers, five coming 
three, a coming two, six coming one. Price $700, 
fo b. T. SHEPHARD, Morrisville, N Y 


FOR SALE—Boar and two sows. $25 
JAMES H. OWEN, BR D 4, Newburgh, N 


ESSEX PIGS. six weeks to three months old. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE ema BAMS 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N Y¥ 


READY. DUROC-JERSEY i; ie well bred. 
LAMSON FARMS, Cameron, N 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE PIGS, $6. SEWARD 
JONES, Madison, N Y. 


O I C’S—Pigs all ages, either sex. SAMUEL W. 
HENSEL, Basil, O. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, strawberry, aspara- 
gus, lettuce plants; fruit, ornamental trees for fall 
planting. Price reasonable. Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 


FALL BEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Pre 
gressive and Superb, shipped prepaid, 50c dozen, $1 5 
hundred, $9 thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Sood 
Ground, ¥. 








— all. 





























EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 pago periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK with thoroughbred 
Barred Rock cockerels. Prices $1.50 each, four for 
The butcher gets our culls. 

AM A. ANDEREGG, Route 6, Rome, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG White Crested 
Black Polish American Dominique and _ Ancona 
cockerels, 90c each and upwards, AUSTIN JACK- 
SON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


S C BROWN we COCKERELS, bred from 
h. MRS 

















layers, $2 eac! WILLIAM GENT, Route 1, 
Clyde, N Y¥ 

100 CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN yearling hens, 
a molt, $1 each, H. V. BUMP, Cambridge, 
N 

BUFF LEGHORNS. Quality! Bargains, E. 
SLATE, South Hammond, N Y. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

arantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

en, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg acvertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklef. 
WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 





hares, good breeding stock, 
fifty does at $2 each, all 

Young ones, two to five 
Will quote 


FOR SALE—Belgian 
twenty bucks at $2 each. 
twelve to eighteen months. 
months, 50¢ and up, according to age 
Can supply all 








special prices to dealers in_ pets. 
wants at any time. H. B. GROCOTT, Pleasant 
Valley Fruit Farm, Chester, W Va. 

TRAINED FERRETS /.~ SALE—Male, $3; fe- 
male, $3 50. White or brown; large or small. 
Catalog free. J. YOUNGER, Leavittsbure, O. 

Prices free. CARL 


FERRETS FOR SALE 
WEBBER, Wellington, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—UOUp to date business farmer. One that 
is anxious to make suggestions to operate and raanage 


a farm of over two hundred acres, also five hundred 


acres of woodland for pasture. Mu.t have a large, 
grown family of his own. To start with, applicants 
must name full experience with cattle, hogs and 
poultry, dairy, fruit and garden, also hay, gra:n and 
potatoes. Handle timber and clear more farm land. 
Conditions: good salary with privileges, big commis- 
sion to the bg producer, or on shares. Must take 
immediate possession No others need apply. Address 


G. C. DAVISON, Shenandoah, Pa. 


THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 month; 
vacations, pleasant work, steady employment, pay 
sure. — winter appointments. Write imine- 
diately for free list positions now easily obtained. 
— INSTITUTE, Dept P40, Rochester, 








MEN AND WOMEN WANZED, all or part time, 
soliciting orders fur fruit, ornamental trees, roses, 
shrubs, etc. Highest cash commissions paid weekly. 
City or village territory. Big specialties. Free outfit. 
_ GHT & BOSTWICK, Box B, Newark, New York 

tate. 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. 
ployer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, 
tions, rapid advance. Thousands — jobs open this 
year. I will help you get one. ite for my big 
free book DY822 today. EARL Ror KINS, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


Ho is the best cm~ 
long vaca- 

















LEARN THE Spa BUSINESS. Largest 
crtomnonite school in the east. Send for catalog. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Utica, N Y. 

WANTED—Single man to care for live stock, ex- 
perienced with cattle and hogs. Address, with refer- 
ence, WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Maas. 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big_sal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS 





WANTED—A man to scl! subscriptions to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in 
New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Position 
pays a salary and commission. Preference will be 
given to a man who owns horse and buggy, or au 
auto, Don’t write unless you are willing to be uw 
from home two or three weeks at a time and can 4 \e 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience ia 1 ot 
necessary. For the right man thei 3 a permanent 
position and an oppertunity for promotion kor 
particulars address ORANGE JUDD COMP ANY, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y. 





ssing agent in 


BOY WITH.CAR for exclusive can 
Write to- 


every county for my Neate ae Bold or. 
day. E. B. HEYD, Car- 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








240 ACRE ACRE 1 DAIRY “FARM, with dairy, sugar and 
farm tools, hay and team. Thirty rods to church 
and school; rich, smooth land, well watered and 
timbered, large house and barns, for $5000. Write 
JOHN HARDING, Vershire, Vt, owner, for full 
description. 


CALIFORNIA FARM 
falfa, hog and poultry ranches, 





CATALOG—Containing al 
orange, walnut, olive 


and apricot groves, little farms close to city. Mailed 
free. JAME R. H. WAGNEK FARM AGENCY, 
Suite 201, 631 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal 








PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 pe: 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from. the 
;anadion Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 


itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 


under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land omrated. Our interests ars 
mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PAC UIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
| a > oe Ea a to the President, 
anadian Pacific Railway, Ninth Ay 

Alberta, Canada. 4. — 





NEW FARMS, READY TO CULTIVATE—and to 
live on. New house and barn, weil, fencing, etc; one 
fresh high grade cow, two blooded pigs, dozen chick- 
ens. Crop plan and help of our farm experts will 
guide you. By your success and shipments our profits 
will be measured. Fine climate, long growing season: 
big yields grains, grasses, cloyers, fruits, vegetables: 





splendid live stock section. 25 acres, $2100; 50 acres, 
$2750; 100 acres, $4100. Part of each farm just 
cleared, improved as above. Easy terms. Write today 
for full particulars. B OL HAMNER, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, 741 Royster Building, Norfolk, Va 
$400 DOWN SECURES 150 ACRE DAIRY FAI! 

20-cow pasture; 75 acres fertile tillage: said (+ be 
wood and timber to pay for farm; a lot of apples: 
only one-quarter mile to school; six-room hose: 
40-foot barn; spring water. City owner makes quick 
sale price $1200, with one-third down. One cro; of 


potatoes should pay for it. For traveling instruct:ons 
see page 17, “‘Strout’s Big Bunch of Bargains,’’ copy 
free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, 





GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN, where greater op >-- 


tunities await you. Healthful, delightful climate year 
round; good neighbors, schools, churches, Fine hard 
roads, convenient markets, fertile soils, low taxes, 
cheap labor, two and three crops yearly. No failures 
here. Special inducements, Free booklet. W. A. 
JOUNSON, Pineora, Ga. 























FOR SALE A pre vn ‘tive farm, with never failing 
springs and an abund » of heavy timber, one mile 
from creamery and office and R_ R_ station. 
Contains 112 acres Easy terms. JAMES TINNING, 
Pattersonville, Schenectady County, NY. 

FARM FO SALE. The best proposition in 
Mohawk valley. For particulars address A. MILLER, 
Route 5, Ft Plata, N Y. 

FOR SALE--A large or small farm Will meet 
buyers at train without expense, Owner, HERBERT 
DAVIS, Fergusonvilie, N Y. 

~ 100 ACRES TIMBER LAND at a bargain, For 
particulars write IRA KNEISLEY, Latham, 0, 

MANY WANT FARMS. If you have a farm or 
unimproved lund for sale, right now is the time to 
advertise it. and right here, in this real estate mar 
ket of this paper, is the place to advertise it. The 


high prices the farmers are getting for crops and 
live stock seem to make the farmers’ prosperity 
assured, and possibly many want to buy farms. 
Many fermers have found the best and cheapest 
way to sell their property is to advertise it in the 
real estate market of this paper It costs only 6 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Theu- 
sands of interested people will read your adv, and 


from the numerous inquiries you get you can prob 
abiy select the one that looks the best to you. By 
corresponding it is hkely you can get the prospective 
customer to come and see your property, and that’s 


the best way to clinch the gale. We will help you 
write your adv in a way that will describe the poitts 
the buyer is most mt to want to know and yet keep 
your adv in a sma! pace Address ORANGE JUDD 
AMERICAN AGRI 0 LTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York f you wish to reach people in the north 
west use sn ogy ie F ARMSTE AD, Minneapolia, 
Minn, 5 cents per rd per week; for the centrat 
— use GRAN a Mt bD F ARMER, Chicago, Ml, 6 
ts v er week; for the south use 
sou THERN" i AnaitNG. Atlanta, Ga, cents per 
word per wee tngiand states, NEW 
ENGLAND NOMESTE AD, Springacid. Masa, 5 cents 


per word per week. 


You Needn’t Go Far 





in search of a market for the ¢ supply of farm 
produce you may have on hand You'd like te turn it 
into money right away, wouldn’t you? Well, here’s a 
way to do it Put an adv in the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns of tha AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, which 
will only cost six cents a wor and will reach 
thousands of readers You'll bara fail to get in- 
quiries from people who are in need of what you 


want to dispose of, and 


To Sell Your Surplus Stock 


is a simple matter when the market is brought right 
to your door. There will be some letters to answer 
and the question of prices and terms arranged by mait 
instead of talking it over. 

But your customers come to you through your adv, 


rather than you hunting all over the county perhaps 
to find them. See what it saves you in time, trouble 
and temper? Count initials as words and remit by 


money order or bank draft, at 6 cents per word, te 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - - New York City 





Unable to 
fill the 


many orders 











ORANGE JUD 
The reason that we have not continued the 
ady. is that we ar: 2 unable to fill all the orders 


received through 
A. A.. We received iy sn 40 to 50 inquiries from 


D COMPANY, 


> Farmers’ Exchange of the 


It pleases us very 











Ph Inch printed, EE mailed ied for 3 =, one insertion in the A, A. 
free. SUN CO, Ea s much. 
ee PSGNSUMERS’ MILLI wen, Aetivered received New York. CHAS. BURT & SON. 
apolis. 
VIOLIN FOR SALE Free trial. 
write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 








tne wena ee ae wee. — 

















22 
3.75,«Me 3.55@3.75 pice lb. bag, Jer- 
sey. 3.50 @ 5.65, peaba sweets 2462.50 


p bbl. 
Potato Prices at Principal Points 
At Omaha, Neb, $1.05@1.10 p bu; at Sioux City, 


Ia, 1.15; at Indianapolis, Ind, 1.30@1.35; at 
Celumbus, O. 1.30@1.50; at Cleveland, 0, 1.40@ 
1.45; at Milwaukee, Wis, 1.10@1.30 at Buffalo, 
N Y, Me 1.35, Mich-white 1.25: at Kansas City, Mo, 


Red River Obio 1.15; at Pittsburgh, Pa, Mich 
Lw@1.35; at ao O, Early Ohio 1.25@1.33; 
at Des Moines, Ia, Dak 1.25; at Philadelphia, Pa, 
1.38; at St Louis, Mo, Minn Red River Ohio 1.30G 
1.55. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. ‘They refer to prices at which first 


hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse 
ear or dock. From these country cousiguees must pay 
freight and commission charges When sold in a 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 

ured Metaii prices to actual 


edvance is usually se 
consumers miay be 2 


Beans 
At New York, 


to WW Liguer 
and Peas 

receipt increasing 
good inquiries for red kidney. Choice 
marrow quotable at $0)..0@10 p 100 
Ibs, fair to good V.5U@Y.S5, choice me- 
dium ¥, choice pea V.50@ Y.60, red kid- 
red marrow 5. 40 @ 8,50, 


9.75 @Y.S5, 
V.UU0@Y.75, choice Im- 


kidney 
$.U0 @ YU. 


ney 
white 
perial 
Eggs 

of 54 principal American 
show eggs in storage on 
Oct 1 were 2,871,000 cases against 
3,US9,000 cases same date a year ago, 
a decrease of S|S,00U cases. 

At New York, except for 
grades, receipts of eggs ample, mar- 
ket fairly steady. Extra fine fresh 
gathered 30@40c p doz, extra firsts 56 
@38c, special refrigerator eggs 2c, 
refrigerator tirsts 31@3514c, state, Pa 
and nearby fcy white hennery 55@958c, 
gathered whites 38 


Reports 
warehouses 


highest 


ordinary 40@-c, 
@D54ec, state, Pa and nearby brown 


ic, ordinary 34@40c. 


Fresh Fruits 


hennery 45% 












Total shipments of peaches for the 
season from all producing centers as 
reported by the railroads, week 
ended Oct % were 22,075 curlouds. 

At New York, peaches in heavier 
supply, quality poor, pears steady, Le 
Conte $2@3 p bbl, Kieffer 1.50@2.50, 
Beurr« Bose 2.50@5.50, Clairgau 
2.50@ 4 Anjou 2.254 3.1 50, Bart- 
lett 250@5.50, Seckel 83@6, Web- 
ster 2.oI@4, quinces 4@5, state 
peaches 141.50 p carrier, Damson 
plums 254 30c p S-bskt, Green Gage 
30@35¢, eee 2O0G@25c, blue 2@2.25 p 
bu, prunes 2.75@3.75, Del grapes (0@ 
1.10 p cra, Niagara (0c @1,Concord Uc 
@1, Cape Cod cranberries 3@6.25 
p bbl. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, offerings of baled hay 
heavier, market irregular. No 1 tim- 
othy quotable at $18S@19 p ton, No 2 
16@17, fey light clover mixed 16@ 17, 
rye straw 14@15. 

Mill Feeds 
At New York, market somewhat ir- 


regular. Western spring bran quot- 
able around $27.50 p ton, standard 


middlings 29.50, red dog 36, cottonseed 
meal 38.50, yellow corn meal 4.40 in 


194.]b sacks, fine yellow feed 2.154 
2.20, hominy 4.85 p bbl, corn flour 
2.40@ 


Nuts 
At New York, chestnuts $5@8 p 60- 
lb bu, large cultivated 8@9c p Ib, 
hickory nuts 3@4c p bu, black wal- 
nuts 1,50. 
Onions 
Best yellow onions $1@1.15 p bu, 
holding, al- 


red onions 1, farmers 
though some sold early in the season 
»t as low as 60c p bu.—[C. E. W., 


x enton, O. 

At New York, onion market steady, 
white onions higher. Jersey white 
quotable at 75c@$1 p bskt, red and 
yellow 75c@1, state and western 
white, red and yellow 2@2.75 p 100-1b 
bag, Orange Co red and yellow 1.50@ 


250, white 2@2.75, Ct valley red and 
yellow 2.25 @ 2.75. 
Poultry 

At New York, market fairly steady 
for best offerings. Choice heavy fowls 
1 w, sold at 19@20c p lb, chickens 
20@21ce, ducks lic, dressed spring 
turkeys 30@35c, old héns 30e, toms 
oC, milk-fed chickens 2% @33c, 
corn-fed 25@30c, western fowls 224 
“Be, roosters 1514 @1Gc, iced fowls 18 
@ 2ic, roosters llic 

Vegetables 

At New York. brussels sprouts 10G 

We p at, wax beans $141.50) p bskt, 





beets, tops off $2@2.75 


p bbl, carrots $1.50@2.25 p 100 behs, 
Jersey cucumbers 75¢@$1.50 p bskt, 
L. 1 $4@6 p bbl, state $1@1.75 p bskt, 
ucumber dill pickles $1.50@2.25 p bu, 
gherkins 75c@$1 p 4-qt bskt, state S4 
WA p bbl, LI short cut cauliflower 
$2.50@6, long cut $2.50@3, Stat: $2@ 
30, celery $1@3 p cra, red cabbage 
$2 p bbl, L I Jersey $1. 50@2.50, Flat 
Dutch $7@ 10 p 100, eggplant 25 @‘ije p 
bskt, lima beans $1@1.50, leeks $1.25 
1.50 p 100 bchs, parsley $1@1.25, 
peppers $1.50@3.50 p bbl, pumpkins 
ie @$1, romaine $1@1.25, spinach Th 

p cra, marrow squash $1@1.75 p 
bbl. Hubbard $2@2.25, crookneck $2¢ 

2.50, rutobaga $2.50@3, white turnips 
250@4.25. nearby tomatoes 7TicG 
$1.25 p carrier. 


rreen $1@1.25, 





4 + 











FIELD NOTES 


tive Stocn Fieco Reeacsewtarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Ter 100 Ibs —-Cattle-—. ,—-Hogs-—. — Sheep = 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ......$11.10 $10.40 oe. 30 $8 90 $8.25 $7.00 
St Paul ....0. 9.00 9.25 8.25 7.50 5.75 
New York 9.65 9.70 10. 2 8.75 8.00 7.00 
Buffalo .ecses 9.00 9.50 10.40 9.25 8.00 7.00 
Pittsburgh 9.00 9.00 10.15 8.90 8.00 6.40 
Kansas City .. 10.75 10.25 10.00 8.50 7.75 6.50 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
were quite liberal, but demand dull 
for all sorts and grades and steers; 
declines noted on all except extra prime 
quality. 3ulls and cows were weaker. 
Selling range for steers $0.25¢ 9.65 p 
100 lbs, outside aeeen for a car of 
extra W Va, 1367 lbs average. Bulls 
sold at 4.75@7.25, and tail-ends as low 
4.50, cows at. 3@6.50, a few tail- 
at lower figures. 

Veals opened easier for good to 
choice; under grades steady; grassers 
with some outside demand for feeders 
sold at an advance. Market closed 
quiet and unchanged. The _ selling 
range for veals was $9@14.50 p 100 
lbs, culls 7@38.50, grassers and skim 
milk calves 5.50@7.50, ,yearlings 5 
5.50, western calves 8.12% @8.75. 
Sheep continued in sake supply and 


as 


ends 


n 
“a 


prices held up on all grades. Lambs 
opened steady, and with moderate 
supply prices held up. The selling 


range for sheep was $4.50@8, outside 
figures for a few wethers; general top 
‘prices for ewes 7.50, culls sold at 3@4, 


lambs at 9@11.35, culls 7@8.50, year- 
lings S@9. 
Hogs opened steady; there was an 


advance of 10@15c p 100 lbs, and a 
still further improvement of 10@15c. 
Light to heavy hogs sold at $9.65@ 
10.25, pigs 9.65@9.75, roughs 8.50@9, 
stags 5. 

The Horse Market 


There was a fair supply of useful 
horses in the market last week, and 
desirable grades of workers ruled full 
steady; common do, slow and weak. 
Fair to good heavy drafters sold at 
$270@350 p hd, chunks 175@260, de- 
cent to good second-hand, general 
purpose horses 75 @ 160. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 5S0O head: all good to 
choice cattle sold at steady to strong 
prices, medium sorts weaker. Choice 
to prime shipping steers quotable at 
$9.50 @ 10.25 p 100 lbs, fair to good 
&.: 25 @ 8.7 75, heavy buthering steers 
8.25@S8.50, butcher heifers 7.40@7.5, 
fat cows 6.75@7, best heavy bulls 6.75 


@7, feeding cattle 7@7.15. Receipts 
of hogs were 20,000 head, bulk of of- 
ferings sold at 9.90, a _ few better 
weights up to 10, pigs 9. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 8000 head. 
Best lambs’ sold at  10.65@10.75, 


yearlings steady at 8.75@9, wethers 
DUG 7.8. 

At Chicago, broad consumptive de- 
mand for beef was well under way, 
good buying of all fat grades, par- 
ticularly indicating thoroughly sound 
condition of the market. More corn- 
fed cattle with some fat on them were 
received, a larger share of offerings 
selling at $10 p 100 Ibs and better 
than in recent days. All choice steers 


had brisk demand. Some prime 
Herefords sold as high as 11.40, 
other beef steers landed at 11@ 
11.10. Prime yearlings sold up to 
11.25. Better quality in the rank and 
file of steers selling between 9@10 
was in evidence, showing that con- 
tinual demand of market for good 


beef has had its effect on producers. 
Buying of feeding cattle was brisk 
and with plenty of rough feed to be 


had farmers are keenly interested in 
feeding prospects. Common io fair 
vearlings scld at 8.35@9.2 medium 
to good. short-fed cattle S15@9.30, 


choice to prime cows 7.15@8, heifers 
GC50a950, canning cattle 4.15@5, 
calves 10.50@11.75, feeding cattle 
6.55 @ 7.65. 

Hog market continued uneven, 


me best quality kinds maintaining 
prices at recent levels, bulk of 
offerings commanding less. steady 
prices. Prime heavy butchering hogs 
were searce and wanted; receipts of 
medium kinds, however, large. Fair 
to good mixed packing hogs sold at 
$9@9.45 p 100 oN medium and butch- 
ering hogs 9.50@9.75, best butchering 
and shipping hogs 9.90@10.10, pigs 
8.75 @ 9.15. : 

Sheep trading was active, suppli + 
inadequate to meet current needs, all 
offerings closely cleared. Native and 
yearling sheep were particularly in 
demand. Call for fat lambs was 
food, feeding stock also wanted. Gen- 
al- 


eral quality was strictly good, 
though supplies of choice to prime 
native sheep and lambs inadequate to 


wethers 
100 Ibs, 


w' ants. Range 
£7.25 @8.10 Pp 


‘— 


} uver -* 
around 


meet 
sold 


native wethers 8.25, yearlings 7.50@ 
8.60, ewes 5.75@7.25, breeding ewes 
6.75@9, feeding wethers 6@7.35, na- 
tive lambs 9.90@10.25, range lambs 
10.25@10.50, feeding lambs 8.75@10. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 36 37 34% 
1915. . 31 32 29 
1914.. 30% 32 29% 
1913.. 3 33 29 
Butter 
e The enormous export demand for 
butter continues notably strong. A 


recent week’s shipments were around 
20,000 to 25,000 tubs. This export 
situation has resulted in price firm- 
ness and some scarcity in fine butter 
for local consumption. Holdings of 
butter on Oct 1 by 54 principal Ameri- 
can warehouses were 77,786,000 Ibs 
against 86,468,000 Ibs a year ago, a 
decrease of 8,682,000 Ibs. 

At New York, better understone un. 
der considerable trading; shipments to 
Europe heavy, including around 30, 
packages last week. Higher than ex- 
tra emy butter quotable at 3514 @36c p 
lb, extra cmy 35c, firsts 34'%4c, held 
emy 35 @35K4e, finest dairy 34@3MKc. 

At Chicago, market quiet as recent 
price levels checked best consumptive 


buying. Extra fresh cmy butter 
steady, quotable at 34144@35c p_ lb, 
extra firsts 34c, firsts 33@33t%c 


storage firsts and storage extras B41 0. 


At Buffalo, N Y¥, cmy 3c p_ Ib, 
dairy 33c. : 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 38c p_ Ib, 
dairy 294c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 3S\4c p Ib. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 38c p. Ib, 
dairy 35c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 36c p Ib. 

At Columbus, O, cmy dic p_ Ib, 
dairy 2Sc. 

At Rochester, N Y, emy 35c p Ib. 

At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 33@36c 
P lb. 

At Elgin, Ill, best emy butter 34%4c 
DP lb. 


Cheese 

At New York, market fairly firm, al- 
though factory prices weaker. Early- 
made flat cheese 21@21\4c p Ib, fresh 
colored and white 20% @20%c, twins 
2le, single daisies 21%ec, Wis twins 
2l1c., daisies 21%c, young America 
21l4c, skim cheese 17% @18. 

At Chicago, cheese market steady. 
Cheddars quotable at 18% @18%c p 
Ib, twins 18% @19c. daisies 19@19%4c, 
young America 19% @20c. 





The Final Settlement 
[From Page 6.] 


acceptable to all of these big dealers 
that recognized the league, and coal- 
lective bargaining, and accepted the 
league prices. These dealers, how- 
ever, would do this only on condition 
that no negotiations with ony public 
official be required. Brill, already 
flooded with telegrams from farmers 
urging him to conclude-matters, and 
met in person by other farmers urg- 
ing the same thing, and _ realizing 
that the fight had cost the farmers 
approximately a half million dollars, 
crossed the Rubicon and wired out to 
the field to send in the milk. 

Because he took matters in his own 
hands, his resignation was requested, 
but not given. Following almost im- 
mediately on Friday night, October 
13, just a week after the victory over 
the smaller dealers was won, the ex- 
ecutive committee and the rest of the 
dealers met and settled matters on 
approximately the same _ identical 
terms as proposed by Brill. 

Looking at the matter, without 
prejudice or personal sentiment, it is 
evident that the work of Brill and 
the methods he employed in New 
York city were what actually brought 
the victory for mlik farmers. When 
league members and the league 
directors fully understand the situa- 
tion, as it really has developed, they, 
no doubt, will take this view. Very 
likely the executive committee will be 
one of the first to render this credit, 
the seeming friction should soon be a 
thing of the past, and entirely forgot- 
ten. 





St Lawrence Men Organize—About 
250 farmers organized the St Lawrence 
county association of milk producers 
last month. The plan is to form a 
local association at each milk shipping 
station throughout the county and to 
have the membership of the county 
association composed of delegates 
from the local associations. A. tem- 





American Agriculturist 
porary membership plan has been 
adopted to be replaced by the delegate 
membership idea after January 1. The 
president is J. Leslie Craig of Lisbon 
and treasurer Frank W. Ames of Mos- 
ristown. Official testers will represent 
the dairymen’s in making duplicate 
milk tests at the various receiving sta. 
tions. 





Bucks County Milk—Farmers in 
Bucks county, Pa, are dissatisfied 
with the prices they are receiving. 
Many of them are shipping their milk 
to Philadelphia and are receiving ap- 
proximately 4 cents net per quart. 
Some haul te the local creameries, 
where they are paid on the butter fat 
basis. I do not know the figures for 
the creamery.—[N. E. Garber, Man- 
ager Bucks County Farm Bureau, Pa. 





Tywacana Winnings 


In a recent letter from A. EB. Wright, manager of 
Tywacana farms at Farmingdale, L I, N Y, he says: 
“I am inelosing herein a list of our winnings om 
Holsteins and Berkshires which we received at the 
Mineola fair, September 26-30. This fair is one of 
the largest in New York, outside of the state fair. 
Competition in all classes was very keen, so we are 
naturally quite proud of our record, and I hope that 
you will be able to find room to publish these win- 
nings in an early number of American Agriculturist. 

“Below are the following winnings: Bull. three 
years old and over, first; bull, one year old and 
under two, second; bull, six months old and under 
one year, first; bull, under six months, first; senior 
champion bull; junior champion bull; grand, champion 
bull; cow, five years old and over, first; cow, three 
years old and under five, first: senior champion cow: 
junior champion cow; grand champion female; heifer. 
one year old and under two, first; senior heifer cglf. 
six months old and under 12 months. first; junior 
heifer calf, under six months old, first; best heifer 
under two years, bred and raised by exhibitor, first; 
herd, bull and four cows, first; produce of cow, first: 
get of sire, four animals any sex and age, first. 
This is a total of 12 first prizes and one second out 
of a possible 14; also two junier championships, twe 
senior championships. two grand championships. We 
had two entriés of Berkshires and won on boar, 10 
months old or over, first; sow, 10 months old or 
over, first.” 


Many Ayrshires Sold 


n letter from Dr B. §. Duebler of 
Penshurst farms at Narberth, Pa, and @ breeder of the 
world’s famous Ayrshires, he writes: “You may be 
interested to know of some of our recent sales of 
Ayrshires from Penshurst farm. They include the 
following: A bull calf, grandson of Garclaugh May 
Mischief and great-grandson of Auchenbrain White 
Beauty 2d, to P. W. J. Oates of Wellington, New 
Zealand; a bull calf, grandson of Garclaugh Dew- 
drop, to Dr John Reichel of Philadelphia, Pa; a bull 
calf sired by Auchenbrain White Beauty Champion 
to New Jersey experiment station, located at New 
Brunswick, N J; a bull calf from an imported sire 
and dam to Dr A. N. Smith of Philadelphia, Pa; 
six splendid heifers to W. T. Hyde Glinmerglen 
farms at Cooperstown, N Y; four cows, two of which 
are in the advanced registry and the other two or 
test, to Mrs Emily L. Roberts of Bryn Clovis dairy 
at Malvern. Pa; two young cows and a bull te 
Albert Haimbach of Flat Rock farm at Narberth, Pa; 
a bull, grandson of Auchenbrain White Beauty 2d. 
out of Greenslack Duchess 5th. two-year-old record. 
11,243 pounds milk, to Gates Brothers of Essex, Vt; 
@ heifer by Auchenbrain White Beauty Champion te 
Ed Bloomdahl of Sugar Grove, Pa; a bull by Nether- 
ton Statesman. out of a daughter of Garclaugh May 
Mischief, world’s champion cow, to Henry Mever 
of Menlo Park, Cal; a bull. grandson of Garclaugh 
May Mischief, to F. H. Cookingham of Cherry Creek, 
N Y: a bull by Duebler’s Favorite. out of Bloomer’s 
Queen, to Friend's Hospital of Frankford, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa; a bull by Netherton Statesman. out of 
Blairgowrie Lass, to 4 - Vanderbeck of White 
House, N J, and the imported bull, Auchenbrain 
ae. Charles T. McCarthy of Essex, Vt.’ 


a recent 


New Record for Fat 


Keystone ie a I, —" the Holstein cow 
bred by C. Pra Le Raysville, Pa, now own 
by George r } hd of Clarks Summit, Pa, has 
again broken the record for fat production, this time 
in the senior four-year class of the yearly division 
by producing in strictly official test for 327 on 
23.845 pounds of milk containing 950.25 pounds of 
fat, with 38 days of her test yet to run. She 
freshened at the age of four years, 10 months and 
20 days. Her sire is King Beauty Pietertie De Kol: 
ber dam is Cornucopia Plum Johanna. In the senior 
four-year class of the yearly division she displaces 
Lucille Jolie Pontiac, whose semi-official record for 
365 days is 23.830 pounds milk containing 938.5 
pounds fat. Eleven supervisors have been employed 
thus far in the conduct of this test. Computed on 
the 80% basis. the equivalent butter produced would 
amount to 1,187.81 pounds. - —{B. A. H. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 
oot 20:21 





L 8 S Co, Holsteins, Brattleboro, Vt. 
LS & P Co, Holsteins, Detroit, Mich. 
Sam Werren, Holsteins, Beloit, O. 
Northeastern Pa Holstein breeders’ clue 
sale, Dalton. Pa. 
“oe Resseguie, Holsteins, 
a 


wy City sale, Holsteins, Troy, N Y. 
LS & P Co, Holsteins, Syracuse sales 
pavilion, Syracuse, N 

2! £. us. Vandervort sale, 


24 

25-26 
26-27 
Nov 9-10 
17-18 


South Gibson. 


Holsteins, Sidney, 


‘Deo 56 LSS & pure-bred Holsteins, Brattle- 
1917 saaonbons 

Feb 6-7 Pure-bred L S S Co, Holsteins, Brajtle- 

Apr 2-3 Pure-tired L 8 S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 

June 8-9 i = ae & LS 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at ba 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 


E. 8S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


Sie Sates Pate ~ 
= sunlit, Jom age seas, fav ate, wllg 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 





rgain 
weight 








Shetland and Larger Ponies cdi nes $88 





to $60; two-year olds $60 to 
$75 to $100: older ones $50 to gt 
) troken for children. 





ean ee 


=r weet Past F or Oe are 


,ro ww’ 


SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
in weeks. Write teday for free 
at’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 








Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
6. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. Y 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
ceckerels from our high-producing. ee | Dene 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, 








Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large. white 
eggs. Yearlings, pullets and cuckerels at bargain 
prices. quality considered Write us your wants. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Just-A-Mere Farm, E. 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fail pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 














We ofr KING PONTIAC 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


Hie is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year- -old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


k.H.KNAPpPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


Price $150. 








Bedminister Berkshires 


Farm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Maiestic Boy, 146407. 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 


| Hinchey Homestead 


offera for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916. These piga are nice individuals and _ well 
grown. Write for prices F. 0. B. Rochester, N. Y. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Meotor’s 
168400. 








CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and $3 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 





Fram Tels Poy oS Baby Chix White and 
a Trom IpylOea“Sultry Brown Leghorns. 
White and Barred Rocks, KR. 1. Reds and other 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 

breeding stock, also Bees and Queens. 





© Free. 
DEROY TAYLOR CO., NEWARK, NEW YORK 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl {°° 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest vai- 
ues and a square dea! guaranteed. 
Stevens Keliable Yards, 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 
Single C. White Legherns Exclusively 


Free range Apr. cockerels. weigh 5 to 6 lIbs., each $5. 
May cockerels, 4 to Yearling hens, $1. 
banasien White Leghorn Farm, R. F. D. 4, Clyde, N. Y¥. 


For Best Selections Order Now 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks. 8S. C. Buff and 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, $2 and 
$3 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N. Y. 











8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guaranteé that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 








the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearling rams for sale 
es. 


and a few yearling ewes. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from thelr noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


For-Sale 


L. M. ADAMS, 
Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From imported and home-bred stock. Great 
bargains in ewe lambs 


EARL D BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2. ILION, N.Y. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


_ Chester White 

-  _ and Large 
Yorkshire Boars 
Ready for Immediate Service 








20 Delaine Merino Ewes. 
Fine wool rams and Shrop 
shire ram lambs. 


EAGLE BRIDGE, N. Y. 

















These are large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 

















A. 1, COLLINS & SON 
Box 10, Moorestown, HM. J . Smontien 








Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE a 
SELF by ome § @ good sow ‘bred to Artful Dui 
, de of Townsend, our sensational seams 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some g show pros- 
bects. Satisfaction teed. Prices 
with quality. 
J) T. Hogsett, Mgr Townsend Farms, New London. 0. 

















Box A, Lyons, N.Y , 











A. A. 8 


Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALE, PA. 


FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. Be sows and young pigs of 
these blood lines for 
H.C &H.B.H SRPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N. Y. 











Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June farrow. Large litters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKINS, : - ELLENTON, PA. 


Will offer 60" 1... for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIBW FARM. - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 


220 Ibs. at 5*mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. ° CYNTHIANA. OHIO 


40 Registered Chester White Pigs 


six and eight weeks old, $7 each. Young service 
boars and spring gilts not akin. 
CHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N. Y 














REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 
August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE N. Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 


boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit 


urchaser. Fall pigs, all pigs registered. 
¥. H. PRES STON? SPRINGWATER. N. ¥ 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook PURoG jeRskY syn 


Headquarters in the east for yo stock of all ages. 
Best of b Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock s sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALBIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Poland pigs, bred sows 
FOR SALE and service boars. Also 
a few pure-bred 8. C. 
White Leghorn cockerels. 
W. E. BR 


™, 

















- FEDERALSBURG, MD. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for p emntianaecsat | ete. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction corres Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHA NORTH EAST, PA. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. Also boars six 
months of age. Send for free circular. 
LOCUST LAWN FAEM, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa 














Large Prolific Durocs Rees Tre owe 
spring D , Quality, and prices right. Write 


for _ A and 
D. H. DREISBACH, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co. O 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
W. BE BOWEN, 8. F.D.2. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


O. I. C. Pi and service boars sired by Doe 
1ZS 5333. that weighs 600 Ibs., and 

ry good sows. Four sows farrowed 47 pigs in 
Sule on. August. * each. Guarantee fair treatmcnt. 
Cc. EB. CASSEL, F. D. 1. HERSHEY, PA. 
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SUNN NNMNUUL ELIOT y= H 
EAST Grade Holstei ‘Springd F : 
EAST. Grade Holsteins aie rarms= 
FOR SALE Registered and High Grade -~ 
Holstei y i 
150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen = | = tein Cows and Heifers 
in August, — and October. Wits s | 2 75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- 
proper a these cows will milk 9900 = ber. 75 cows will freshen in October and No- ; 
11,000 pounds of milk per year ALL in ealf = = vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers = 
to full endl bulls = |} all in calf by registered bull : 
30 cows just fresh; not a poor eli Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six = 
milker in the bunch. months old. Write for prices and description. = 
10 registered bulls Better come and see them. = 
2f ristered c n calf to Cornu- — sa . : 
noth. «© F. P. SAUNDERS & SON ' 
25 extra high grade heifer calves = Cortland New York = 
10 days old. = Ban hac 
Bell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O = sevneneenaencrann 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. ( ] IR R N S E Y S 
lll tit i lh tui HHLAUULALAUUILSUDUTHECDENSNUOPLANGPUOUL HPS Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 
omestead Superb | 
Bull a ves Triumph Average record 
of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 | 
=. =m, =. 3s Ibs. potest = 7 days, 3.98 per cent fat ; 30 | Order your fall pigs now 
ays, 24 Ss. mi 38.30 Ibs. butter, 3.92 } > 
No. 1. Born Jan. 30, 1916. Dam. Pa j | UPLAND FARMS. SWICH, MASS. 
official record 69 ibs. milk in a day, 4 i Hyceseavvanernennes 
milk and 25.21 Ibs. butter 7 days, 4.5% fat. This 
calf is more than half white, beautifully marked de = F 
: Vow er amp arms 


Price $100. 

No. 2. Born April 17, 1916. Dam, Second Lass 
of Oneida 3d, official record 571.7 Ibs. milk, 26.05 
Ibs. butter 7 days. She hasa daughter that made 
19.93 lbs. butter in 7 days at 2 years old. . This 
calf is seven-eighths white. Price $75. 

No. 3. Born June 14, 1916 Dam, Clothiide 
Artis Beauty 3d, official record 494.5 Ibs. milk and 
24.45 lbs. butter in 7 days, 1946 Ibs. milk and 
95.75 Ibs. butter in 30 days. This calf is seven- 
eighths white, a nice, straight individual. Price $50 

— include registry, transfer, crating, f. o. b 


BRA DLEY SOLLER, UTICA, Y 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
Hlolstein Friesian CATTLE 


stock reduction sale for September 
and Octolx Obliged to reduce 
stock for wl r quarters. 7 Hol- 
stein heifer calves, $10 to $15, 
express paid in lots of five. 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 
weeks to one year of age, priced 


to sell. High class registered bull 
calves from $25 up. Ormsby Jane 
King, the only son of Ormsby Jane 
Segis Aaggie (butter, 44.42 Ibs. in 
7 days) in service in my herd. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. Write for 
literature and particulars. 

«. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE 
AUCTION 


farm, I will sell at public auction 
at Almond, N Y, November 11, 1916, sale beginning 
promptly at 1 p m, 20 head of registered Ayrshire 
cows and heifers, including one bull. Among this 
herd are 10 young heifers, granddaughters of the 
famous bull Earl’s Choice; four granddaughters of 
old Howefizzaway, their dams originating mostly from 
ie 8S. S. Karr stock. This herd will be sold regard- 
less of price or LEY.” Address 


FRED MAKEL ALMOND, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 








Having rented m 








| PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


born February 2, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty 
Segis, a 32-lb. son of the great Belle Segis, one of 
the best daughters of King Segis. The dam of this 
bull is eee by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, 
sire of 19 A. R. O. daughters. She has a record of 
17.99 Ibs. butter-in 7 days. The 7 nearest dams of 
this bull averaged for 7 days 24.80 Ibs. butter, 556.9 
Ibs. milk. Here is a bull with great backing. He is 
straight, well grown, and will do you some good. 
Price $75 f. o. b. here, with all papers 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





FAIRVIEW. FARM 


Sophie’s Tormentor ee 


**Production’’ Our Watchword 
Yo. 147—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 
For Sale j: 1916; broken color. Sire, Lou’s Torono 
106614 (the bull whose dam and two granddams aver- 
age 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Ibs. 13 ozs. butter). 
Dam, Mascal 299561, started test June 1, 1916. and 





in three months has made 2277.9 Ibs. milk. 194.63 Ibs. 
butter 85% fat. Her full sister. Lipsa 323967. has made 
6077.8 Ibs. milk, 376 Ibs. 85% butter in 5% months 


GENEVA, OHIO 


Spot Farin Holsteins $15| 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 
each, express paid in lots of 5. 
High grade cows due to freshen 
in Oct. and Nov. 40 high grade 
heifers, bred, $45 each. 17 reg- 
istered heifers, 6 months to 1 
year old, $100 each. 2-year- 
olds, bred, $150 cach. Begis- 
tered bulls, all ages. 

John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


RAYMOND L, PIKE, MGR.. 




















7 The only sire of the breed 
JUDGE SEGIS to have a 30 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-Ib. daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-tw« iths 7 daughters aver 








aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three-months- old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat. 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams 


F. SC. SOULB & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Buy Holsteins Now! 


Extra fine lot of 


They increase in value every year. 


erade_bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 erated. 
Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two- Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Regi i Hols 
Registered stock of all ages. and kinds. ee 
J. A. . LEACH COR TLAND, N. ¥. 


anny " 
evenvanennencanicns Heeeceernarenemnans 


_-Eirst Check $125 Takes Hin | 


i 


yi 


Born March 3d, 1916 


Sire is grandson of King of the Pontiacs and is 
= from a twice 32-Ib. dam. Dam is an 18-Ib, 
= daughter of a 30.72-Ib. cow 


> Here isa Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull 
=: STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Per nt 





Gana 


Hane ’ yy 


j prea Stock] Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Svracuse, New York 


REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL 


Born September 9th, 1916 
Solid color. Correct type. Dam, Penshurst Mona 2nd, 
561.3 Ibs. butter as four-year old by Golden Fern’s Son, 
sire of 18 whose records average 556.3 Ibs. butter, dam 





by Eminent 2nd. Sire, Penshurst Fern ‘fo ,dam‘s 


record is 597 Ibs. butter. Grandsire G iden Fe son, 

he by Golden Fern's Lad. P rice $101 ‘ ee 

PENSHU ‘RST F ARM. ‘NARBERTH, PA PA 
READY for 


SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. ¥. 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


‘30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWs 


BE, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 {bs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely — god a pee individuals, from a 
dams. F KER HERKIMER, N. Y¥. 


$50 BUYS large, So Dull calf. 


born De Sire’s 
years, her ful? sister 36.15 Ibs., 














dam made 25.77 ibs. at 2 

and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. EB. H. FOSTER, BARTON, N. Y. 
Ivory B. Foster, Owego, N. Y. _Address Barton, N.Y Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs, 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
Yearling grandson of 


SERVICE BULL King of the Pontiacs, 


out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 
individual. A bargain at $85 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


all sold. Will have several for sale after November ist, 
sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R. O. Dams. 
H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 














For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifor calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST. MUNNSVILLE. N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNN: 


BUTTER FAT BULL 
pd Sale—Two-year-old Holstein bull out of A. BO. 
= by Fairmont Spofford Pietje; dam’s record 35.61 
Am overstocked. Will sell cheap. 
MONTEZU MA FARM, - SAVANNAG, N. Y¥. 


Holstein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use. 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two yo 
from a 32-lb. sire and proven dams for $45" wx “noe 








Send for photos and breeding 
| Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co,, N. 


























Stucco Ilouse Entrance 


The LitUe Red Schoolhouse 
J WALTER BRIGGS 


How well I remember the little red 
schoothouse, 

And the whip that the teacher had 
hung on the wall 


I can see it today, in all its grim 


splendor, 

And I wince, when I think of the way 
it could fall. 

I can see the stern teacher, forbidding 
and awesome, 

With an eye for each one of her 
troublesome crew, 

And I feel the cold shivers, that played 
tag upon me, 

When she chanced on the picture of 
her, that I drew. 

I ean see the rough floor with its yel- 
low pine splinters, 

That tortured my little bare feet 
through the day, 

And the benches all carved in a won- 


derous fashion, : 
Where a boy and a jackknife had once 


held their sway. 

I can see as I dream of that little red 
schoolhouse, 

A yellow-haired girl t the seat just 
ahead, 

And the braid that I pulled. when by 
chance it would dangle, 

And I hear yet today, all ire things 
that she said. 


Well, the years have rolled onward, as 
years have forever, 

For nothing can turn back the days as 
they pass, 


But at times I will dream of that lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, | 
And long for a smile from that yel- 
low-haired lass. - 





How to Repot Plants 


In the successful growing of plants 
in pots a few simple rules must be 
@bserved. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant, except as to soil, watering and 
feeding, would have to do with trans- 
planting. Since nearly everyone 
wants flowers rather than foliage, it 
must be remembered that plants with 
abundance of food and plenty of 
space will not produce bloom as soon 
or as abundantly as where the space 
somewhat curtail 


and food are 
Plants may be made to bloom even 
in. very small pots, but as a rule 


this is not desirable because they will 
“bloom themselves to death.” Whai 
they need is a reasonable amount of 
space. As a general rule, they should 
begin to bloom in not smaller than 
38-inch pots. Many specimens do bet- 
ter in 5 and 6-inch pots than in 
smaller or in larger sizes. 

The proper time to transplant is 


when the roots of the plant form a 
more or less dense network around 
the ball of earth inside the pot and 
pérhaps find their way through the 
hole in the bottom In order to de- 
termine whether they have reached 
this development, the plant should 
be “knocked out” as shown in the 
drawing. This is the practice fol- 
lowed by gardeners and florists ev- 
eryw here. It is the easiest way in 
which plants can be removed from 
and replaced in pots without disturb- 
ing either the roots or the ball of 
earth. After the roots have been ex- 
amined, it is an, easy matter to re- 
place those plants that do not need 


repotting and allow them to continue 
undisturbed in their pots for a longer 
period. 

In operating this method one hand 
should be placed over the pot qwith 
one or two of the fingers on each side 
of the stem, as shown at a. The pot 
is then inverted, as shown at ), and 
the rim bumped rather smartly on a 
table edge or some other solid object. 
The jar will be sufficient to separate 


the ball of earth and roots from the 
pot, which may be lifted, as shown 
at c. After examination has been 


made, if it is decided to replace the 
plant in the same pot, the pot should 
be put over the ball of earth and the 
process reversed. When the position 
shown at @ is again reached, the 
temptation to squeeze the earth down 
into the pot must be resisted because 
it would break the roots more or 


The Good Hous 


2 


? 


American Agricult urist 


_ 


ekeeper 


Helps, hints and recipes for her 


less. The only safe way ¢o finish the 
operation is to bump the bottom of 
the pot sharply upon the bench. This 
settles the earth firmly in the pot 
again. 
Where transplanting is necessary 
the new pot should be at least one 
size larger than the one from which 
the plant is being taken. First, a rea- 
sonable amount of drainage composed 
of broken pottery or crockery should 


be placed in the bottom; then some 
coarse earth, enough to raise the 
plant so the surface of the ball of 
earth will be about half an inch 
lower than the rim of the pot; then 
well sifted earth should be thrown 
around the sides of the ball of earth 
so as to fill the space evenly all 


around between it and the outside of 
the pot. This soil should be pressed 
down firmly with the thumbs, great 
care being taken not to break the ball 


of earth. Invariably, all plants to be 
transplanted should be thoroughly 
watered a few hours before the time 
of transplanting, to make sure that 
the ball of earth is not dry when 
transplanted, because if this earth is 
dry at the time of transplanting, no 


amount of after watering by ordinary 
methods will moisten it. 





Banishing Depression 
MRS KENTON 
“What do you do when you have the 
blues?” was the question one after- 
roon at the little infermal meeting of 
the neighborhood club, and it brought 
out so much that was good that the 


she put on her wraps and sallied out, 
no matter what the weather. She 
walked briskly and with definite aim 
for a mile or two and at the end of 
that time could always return to a lit- 
tle feast with a serene frame of mind 
and a sense.of thankfulness that blues 
had no terrors for her. 

The secretary voiced the opinion of 
many present when she said that sleep 
in a quiet, well-ventilated room ban- 
ished her depression better than any- 
thing else. She was thankful for it, 
because the care of two little children 
made walking impossible, but she 
could lie down after dinner with her 
babies and sleep off her troubles. In 
the vote that followed the sleep cure 
outranked all the rest. Nearly all the 
women agreed, that with the blues 
which come from ill health, overwork 
or lack of proper nourishment, of 
course the eating, walking and sleep- 
ing cures were bound to be the most 
popular. 

The hostess had offered a prize for 


the most novel method of curing fits 
of depression and the lady won it who 
frankly confessed to indulging her 
mood for an hour or so. Instead of 
trying to banish it she cultivated and 
petted and nursed it, in private, of 
course, till she felt that she was the 
greatest martyr the world had ever 
known. All the slights and annoy- 


ances and discomforts of her life were 
dragged out as she shed many tears 
and then she was ready for a bath, a 
pretty dress and a spell of looking 
after her family to pay up for her 
depression. The family rather liked 
the way she had of curing the blues, 

















Pines When Well Planted Add to the Beauty of the Landscape 


{This row was planted by Mr Lawrence of McLean county, Il, 20 


years ago. 


meeting was voted the best of the sea- 
son. It was the topic regularly ap- 
pointed for that day hut the resource- 
ful hostess changed it to suit the 
occasion, she said, and the rest agreed 
that she could change again whenever 
she pleased if she could strike a vital 
subject like that and bring out so 
many helpful ideas. The afternoon 
was gloomy, sullen, heavy and de- 
pressing, the neighborhood had had 
more than its share of afflictions late- 
ly owing to freshly worked roads and 
muddy walks, so distressing where 
there are children, the unseasonable 
reins had resulted in much snuffling 
and colds, and altogether the mem- 
bers came wearing the expressions of 
martyrs, but the atmosphere began to 
clear a little when they saw the topic 
card. 

The president was allowed to speak 
first and she said her unfailing remedy 
for blues was plain, old-fashioned eat- 
She had found from long expe- 


ing. 

rience that blues almost always over- 
took her when she was overworked, 
underfed and tired out, so her first 
aid to herself was a nice, hot, sub- 
stantial luncheon. It did not matter 
what hour of the day or night she 


found the fit of depression coming on, 
she dropped everything to prepare a 
cup of hot cocoa, a bit of toast, a glass 
of grape juice, a pot of fargrant tea 
and some well-liked dainty to tone up 


her stomach and incidentally her 

spirits. She had tried it on hundreds 

of other people and it never failed. 
' 


Nice bread \and butter, creamy milk, 
a soft boiled egg, a bit of fruit or any 


other nice food the house boasted 
would rout the blues effectually. 
Many of the ladies nodded approv- 


ingly and said, “that sounds sensible,” 
and the vice-president rose to give her 
views. She had never found anything 
quite so fine for disposing of blues 
as a good long walk. She sanctioned 
what the president had said in so far 
as to tell that she always ate when she 
returned from her walk, but she put 
the walk first. When she found her- 
self depressed and tired and irritable 


They are on the north and west side of his apple orchard.] 


and when they came home at night to 
find hot rolls, fried chicken, company 
preserves, the best china and pretty 
flowers gracing the supper table they 
grinned broadly and begged her to get 
the blues often. They knew the signs 
and heartlessly enjoyed their results. 

One little woman conquered her 
moods by working harder than usual, 
one did something for somebody else 
and found that effectual, one sat down 
to make a list of her many blessings, 
one saved up hated tasks for such oc- 
casions, and another went visiting 


when she felt the blues coming on. 
Then the ladies voted and ate the de- 


licious refreshments the hostess had 
provided and the afternoon was 
ended. There was not a single remark 


about the weather, the bad colds, the 
horrible roads, the mud the children 
tracked in, nor the oppressive at- 
mosphere. There was more real fun 
at that meeting than there had been 
for weeks, and the members went 
home happy and serene. 

“And I’m going to give the folks an 
unusually good supper tonight!’’ said 
cne member after another as she said 
goodby. ‘*‘Maybe our families get the 
blues, too, and eating may cure them.’ 
And then the advocates of eating re- 
sponded, “Anyway, it will do them no 
harm!” Soa very pleasant and profit- 
able meeting was the result of chang- 
ing the topic to one that concerned 
every home in the neighborhood. 


Supper Dish for Cold Nights 





I. A. GLASSE 
Tomatoes are nice cooked -vith 
bacon. Fry some slices of bacon and 


lay on a platter. Peel six or more 
tomatoes that are not too ripe, cut 
them in slices, dredge them with 
flour and fry in the fat that ran 
from the bacon. Season with pepper, 
Salt, and a tablespoonful of sugar 
while cooking. Turn the slices care- 
fully and when done put. them 
round the bacon. 

Then pour a little boiling water 
into the pan, stir with a spoon to 
make a gravy and pour it over the 
bacor -and tomatoes. Served with 
mashed potatoes this makes a savory 
and nourishing supper dish. 


What I Have Learned 

Favorite Breakfast Dish—This is an 
easy and simple way of serving stale 
bread of the homemade _ variety. 
Paker’s bread lacks substance and is 
not suited for wetting, either with 
milk or water. Toast the slices and 
£&.ve each one a quick bath in slightly 
salted boiling hot water. Butter each 
slice and pile neatly on a plate. Let 
stand in the oven five minutes or so. 
Serve with syrup or jam. It is best 
to keep the water in which the toast 
is being dipped on the range.—[M. K., 
Ohio. 





Wall Paper Hint—At this season of 
the year when many housewives are 
hanging new paper, it is much better 
to remove the old smoky paper before 
putting on the new. Jf it is only re- 
moved where loose, it is likely to 
make the walls look rough and un- 
satisfactory after the new paper is 
hung. The best way I have “ound for 
removing old paper is to make a com- 
mon force pump, using a fine spray, 
and spray the walls with hot water. 
After three or four applications, not 
allowing the paper to dry after the 
first spraying, it car!’ be removed a 
strip at a time and the walls will be 
clean and smooth as when first plas- 
tered.—[Mrs W. V. D., New York. 


Weighting Table Scarf—A cover for 
a porch or garden table should have 
coat weights or smal! shot sewed in 
the hem at the four corners. This 
prevents it blowing around in an un- 
tidy way.—[M. A. R., New Jersey. 
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nother Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story —By Victor Bridges 


Early Bird---XVII 


ILLY shook his head. 
“Tt thought it best to 
lay low. The land- 
lord who was a talk- 
ative sort of ass, 
seemed to know him, 
so I waited a bit, and 
after our pal had 
cleared off I asked 

*“*Oh, said the landlord, 





who he was. 
‘that’s an Hyetalian gentleman, Moos- 


yer Berretii. He’s just taken the 
Hollies, Colonel Patton’s house, for 
some months. Moved in yesterday, I 
believe. Nice, pleasant-spoken gent he 
is, too.’” 

“There’s room for ail opinions,” I 
said, with a laugh. “Milford didn’t 
fancy him at all.” 

“The landlord thought no end of 
him,” said Billy. “In fact, he got 
quite confidential. His brother, it 
seems, was gardener at the Hollies, 
so qf course he knew all about it. 
There’s Dot-and-carry-one and a lady 
he calls his wife and another chap, 
who arrived today. I asked whether 
he had a broken nose, and he said 
no; so it can’t be Francis.” 

“I expect it’s the gentleman I owe 
this stiff shoulder to,’’ I said. “Nice 
little family party, anyway. Where 
is the Hollies?” 

Billy jerked his head up the road. 

“Quite close,” he said—*just out- 
side Woodford. A small white house 
on the left. I mean to inspect it to- 
night.” 

Then he paused. 

“Jack,” he said, “I’m not quite 
happy about this shooting business.” 

“Neither am I,” I answered truth- 
fully. 

“Why do you go? 
some excuse?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“What's the use? It only means 
they'll try some other way. At least 


Can’t you make 


I know what to expect this after- 
noon.” 

“Yes, there’s that,” said Billy. 
“Look here, I’ve got an idea. Sup- 


pose I get hold of a boat and cruise 
around outside the sea wall while 
you're shooting? I.might be of use 
some way or another—one never 
knows.” 

“Right you are, Billy,” I said. 
“There’s nothing like having com- 
mand of the sea.” 

Then I looked at my watch. 

“T ought to be trotting back,” I 
added: “it’s just on nine. I'll let you 
know about meeting you tomorrow, 
if we don’t run across each other this 
afternon. We're due downvon the 
marsh about half past five, I think.” 

“Well, be careful, old son,” said 
Billy, gripping my hand. “By the 
way, have you heard anything about 
Milford ?” 

I shook my head. 

“T left’ my address with the cook, 
and. told her to write if he turned up; 
but there was nothing from her this 
morning. It beats me altogether. [ 
could understand their trying to shift 
him in order to plant ‘Francis’ on me; 
but after that little business failed, 
what on earth could their game be?” 

“Lord knows,” said Billy. “But 
they've got him, evidently. Perhaps 
he was more in with Northcote than 
we think. Anyhow, it’s no use wor- 
rying. Keep your eyes skinned this 
afternoon, and give me a _ hail if 
there’s any trouble.” 

He went off up the road, and, after 
waiting for a minute until he had 
rounded the corner, I set off Lack to 
the house. 

As I came across the garden I saw 
Maurice and York standing outside, 
on the terrace. ; 

“Hello!” cried the latter, “you've 
beaten us all. I thought I was down 
first.” : 

“It was too fine to lie in bed,” I ex- 
plained. “I've been imspecting the 
country.” 

If Maurice had any suspicions, he 
kept them to himself. 

“T should never have accused you 
of laziness,” he answered. “Come 
along in and let’s have some break- 
fast. The gong’s just gone.” 

We entered the diningroom, where 
Aunt Mary was occupying herself with 
making the tea, and had scarcely set- 
tled into our places when we were 
joined by Miss York and Lady Bara- 
dell. who came in together. 

If I had not genuinely admired the 
latter before, I should certainly have 
done so now. 
any trace of embarrassment in her 
manner, she appeared to be the most 
cheerful and unconcerned person in 
the entire p 

“Dear me! 
everyone is!” she said, looking quiz- 
zically round the room. “Even Mr 


Far from there being 


How terribly energetic . 


Northcote down! I thought he al- 
ways breakfasted in bed.” 

York laughed. 

“Down!” he laughed. “Why, he’s 
been out catching butterflies.” 

“The early bird,” I said, “is im- 
proving in his taste.” 

“Well, what are we all going to do 
this morning?” inquired Aunt Mary 
briskly. “I suppose you won't be 
shooting until this afternoon, will you, 
Maurice?” . 

Tie latter shook his head. 

“We might pick up a few rabbits 
if anyone wants to,” he answered; 
“but it’s no good trying for duck till 
later. What do you think, Stuart?” 

“The duck will do for me all right,” 
I said. 

I didn’t see any reason for running 
myself into unnecessary danger. 

“Let’s have some tennis this morn- 
ing,” said Miss York. “We haven’t 
tried the lawn yet. “You play, don’t 
you, Mr Northcote?” 

Having never touched a_e tennis 
racquet in my life, I was reluctantly 
driven to lie. 

“T think I'll look on and applaud,” 
I said. “The car backfired the other 
day, and my wrist’s still reminding 
me of it.” 

There was a general murmur of 
sympathy, which Maurice capped by 
inquiring, I thought’a little anxiously, 
whether I was sure I felt up to shoot- 
ing. 

“Oh, yes,” I said; 
a gun straight. 

After some discussion it was agreed 
that Miss York and Maurice should 
take on her brother and Vane. Vane, 
it appeared, was the duffer of the 
party, while York, having pl: yed for 
the army, was evidently a cut above 
the othérs. 

The tennis lawn lay at the side of 
the house, and after breakfast was 
over, and. we had had a look at the 
morning papers, we took out some 
chairs and placed them in the shadiest 
spots we could find which commanded 
a view of the court. I was just set- 
tling myself down when I saw Aunt 
Mary coming toward me. 

So far I had had very little conver- 
sation with my hostess, her manner at 
our first meeting, though courteous 


“T can still hold 


there had been,” she went on, “so it’s 
not fair that I should judge you; but 
all my instincts seemed to tell me that 
you were bad—-bad through and 
through. I dreaded your influence 
over Maurice.” 

She paused. The idea of anyone 
demoralizing Maurice, if my judg- 
ment of that young man was anything 
like correct, struck me as bordering 
on the humorous. However, Annt 
Mary's penetration into Northcote’s 
character was sufliciently startling to 
prevent my smiling. 

“Tt will be Maurice’s own fault” I 
said bluntly, “if he comes to any hurm 
through me.” 

She laid her hand on my arm. 

“IT believe you, Stuart,” she said. 
“Since you have been down here this 
time, I seem, somehow, to have re- 
versed all my previous opinions of 
you. It’s curious, because, as a rule, 
my first impressions never alter.” 

“IT am glad to provide the excep- 
tion,” I said. “And I’m glad, too, 
that Maurice has someone who takes 
an interest in him.” 

“Ah!” she said; “it’s about Mau- 
rice that I want to speak to you.” 

Then she hesitated a moment. 

“T am afraid Maurice is getting into 
bad hands,” she went on. “There is 
something on his mind—-something 
that has changed him terribly the last 
few months. It may be his money af- 
fairs—I know he has been betting 
very heavily on horses—but I can't 
help thinking that there’s some other 
trouble as well.” 

I thought that I had a pretty 
shrewd notion what the other trouble 
was, 

“There’s no one [ can speak to 
about it, except you, Stuart,” she 
added unhappily. “You at least are 
our nearest relative, and you have 
seen a great deal of life. You know the 
temptations that a voung man like 
Maurice may get into. I want you, if 
you will, to try and help him. With 
all his faults, he is dear Alice’s boy. 
If it is only a matter of money, we 
might be able to put things right be- 
tween us, perhaps; only I don’t like 
to question him myself. He would 
take it so much better from you.” 

I felt intensely sorry for the poor 











| think, my dear, when you are here 
The birds grow music-mad. 
From every tree rings melody, 
And all the winds are glad. 


What magic spiils on fields and hills! 
What glory gilds the day! 

A glamour ciings to common things, 
And sorrow slinks away. 


At every turn gay blossoms burn 
And spend their fragrance rare. 

The roses nod their thanks to God 
That you, their queen, are there. 





When You Are Here—by Walter G. Doty 


The scented night .hrobs with delight. 
The stars new brightness gain. 

Across the wheat, how haunting sweet 
The whippoorwill’s refrain. 


But O, dear neart, when you depart 
How sober turns the earth. 

A somber pall croops over all 
To cloak the summer's mirth. 


A duller dye o’erspreads the sky. 
The brooks forget their song. 

All blessings lack till you come back ; 
And vu, the waiting's long! 








enough superficially, having plainly 
showed me that I was by no means a 
welcome guest, from her point of 
view. 

Since then, however, she had per- 
ceptibly thawed, and on the present 
occasion she came up to me with a 
smile on her kindly, rather worried 
face. 

“I want to have a little talk with 
you, Stuart,” she said as I pulled 
round a chair for her. 

“By all means,” I answered, won- 
dering what she might be leading up 
to. “We've hardly had the chance of 
a chat since I came.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully. 

“You seem to me to have changed 
a great deal lately.” 

This was in the nature of a frontal 
attack, but I met it calmly. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have changed.” 

“And for the better,” she added. 
“Stuart, when you first came back 
from South America I disliked you 
intensely.” 

I bowed. “You were quite justi- 
fied in doing so,” I said. 

“IT don’t know what your life out 


lady. Maurice was evidently very 
dear to her; and although I believed 
firmly that the young blackguard was 
scheming to murder me, [ had no 
wish to bring any more lines of sor- 
row into her careworn face. 

“I give you my word, I said sim- 
ply, “that I’ll do anything I can to 
keep Maurice out of trouble.” 

She gave me a faint but very genu- 
ine smile of gratitude. 

“Thank you, Stuart,” she said. “I 
am sorry I misjudged you so.” 

Then she got up from her chair, 
just as the tennis party came, laugh- 
ing and talking, out of the billiard- 
room door which led into the garden. 

“TI must go and look after my 
house,” she added: “TI haven’t even 
ordered the dinner yet. By the way, 
if you’re going shooting, I suppose 
you will all be late. I must ask Mau- 
rice.” 

The latter, looking very cool and 
supercilious, in white flannels, was 
just advancing across_the lawn. Aunt 
Mary went up to him, and after a mo- 
ment’s conversation continued on her 
way to the house. 





Miss York waved her racquet at me. 
“Ye shall expect lots of applause, 


Mr Northcote,” she said gaily. “You 
needn’t bother to clap if your wrist's 
bad, but you must cheer like any- 
thine.” 

“The tennis court shall echo with 
it,” [ returned encouragingly. 

Miss York laughed. “That's right,” 
she said. ‘“Here’s Lady Baradell com- 
ing to help you.” 

Even if I had wished to retreat it 
would have been too late. Graceful 
and beautifully dressed as ever, Lady 
Baradell was coming across the gar- 
den toward the spot where I was sit- 


ting. 

“You have made yourself com- 
fortable, I see,” she said, smiling. 
“Oh, trust Northcote for that,” 


put in Vance with a chuckle as ho 
hung up a wonderfully colored blazer 
in the tree behind. 

“You've got the best of it, anyway,” 
added Maurice languidly. “T think 
we are all mad to play tennis in this 
sun.” 

“Well, let’s hope there will be some 
method in your madness,” replied 
Ladv Baradell. “As spectators, we 
she'll be very critical.” 

She sank down into the chair which 


Aunt Mary had lately vacated, fan- 
ning herself slowly with a big palm- 
leaf which she was carrying in her 
hand. 


“Stuart,” she said, when the others 
had taken their places in the court, “I 
wonder what you think of me?” 

“At the present moment,” I said, 
“T think that you are the most beau- 
tiful woman in Suffolk.” 

She laughed, looking up at me side- 
ways out of her curious golden eyes. 

“T think I was a little hysterical 
last night,” she said softly. “But you 
were rather cruel, Stuart, you know 
There are several ways of breakin: 
bad news. Who is she?” 

I hesitated a moment. “I wonder 
if you would believe me,” I said, “if 
I told you the truth.” 

“A love game!” There came a tri- 
umphant cry from Miss York as Vane 
with misdirected energy sent a ball 
soaring into the kitchen garden. 

“A love game,” repeated Lady 
Baradell, staring out over the lawn 
with half-shut eyes. “Ah, yes, Stuart, 
I shall believe vou.” 

IT leaned forward and looked at her 


steadily. 
“In a month's time,” TI said, “you 
will forgive me everything for. the 


sake of last night.” 

There was a short silence. 
she answered in a low voice: 

“There can be no question of for- 
giveness between you and we.” 

Even as she spoke I saw thre door 
of the billiard room open, and Aunt 
Mary, accompanied by a tall, grave- 
looking man in dark clothes, came out 
on the lawn. 

Lady Baradell laughed gently. 

“My husband,” she said, “has all 
the virtues—even punctuality.” 


A Shot from the Reeds 


“T’ve ordered dinner for half-past 
eight,”” said Aunt Mary, “so don’t be 
later than eight if you can help it.’ 
We shall all be fa™mished by then.” 

“We shall be before that,” returned 
Manrice. “The flight's about half-past 
six, and it’s only half an hour’s walk” 
from the marsh.” 

We were standing in the drive with 
our guns—he and I and York and 
Vane. A slack afternoon, succeeded 
by an early tea, had followed the ten- 
nis, and now we were just setting out 
upon our shooting expedition. 

Baradell had declined to make one 
of the party, presumably preferring 
the society of his wife. 

“We'll make a round through the 
fields first,” said Maurice. “It’s no 
use getting -to the water before six, 
and we may pick up a few pheasants: 
and hares if the light’s good enough.” 

I did not wait for instructions, but 
slipped into a place between York and 
Vane. I thought it very unlikely that 
Maurice would himself attempt any- 
thing in the gun-accident line, but 
even so, there was no point in running 
unnecessary risks. You never know 
what sudden happy inspiration may 
a the mind of an embarrassed 
eir. 

Off we went, the dogs ranging . 
round us, and a couple of nondescript . 
gentlemen in corduroy trousers bring- 
ing up the rear. It relieved my mind 


{To Page 24.] 


Then 
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And saucily accost 
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Two Little Girls 
LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 
Deli tful Dimple and Ferociou wn 

Went out one day t look bout the 

town 

¢ coul ne g£O togreche for you 

hat when one come e ot ure 
Delightful Dimple met \v s! ‘ an 
praise, 

or everybod liked 

way 
erocious Frown oun ? r 
friend, 
hough he earched 
end to end! 
At the Foot of the Rainbow 
J. Ge HOWSER 

John Clark stood looking over the 
broad fields of growing grain with dis- 
iust in is heart. Throwing his hat 

olently to the-ground, he literally 
pawed the earth, in a fit of rage and 

If pity. 

“I'm made for something etter 
than following the plow all my life. 
i've a right to have my chance among 
folks ir city and I’m going to 
take it. ‘<this ends the farm for me.” 

The tr le with John was, that 
ip to now, his living had come to 
him without a thought or worry. 
When he wanted to go away to col- 
iege, dud mplied the money neces- 
sary. Recause ome his enims 
there hed bragged of positi Lit- 
ng thern in their fa ' olnec or 
places cf business back home, John 
had felt wonderfull belittied that he 
had nothing better waiting for him 
than to ro back to e farm and raise 
hogs w iy wing for a sid l 

Two i four 
( t emit or 1 é oY 

ated at ¢ ie } ce office 
warenous¢ makin: out bil om 
morning till nig! rhe work never 
varied ¢ ure ‘ ed take time 
from his wor long enough to find 
out if the sun shone, or if it was 
darkened by clouds. Electric lights 
were burning day nd whi } 
was through witl ] worl! 
stepped out onto the str« it seen 
jmpossible th t Vv till day. Whiik 
he knew the tec i of | 
v } it wa I \ el before the 
PractM ence « the business be- 
ri e second at to him, easing 
the continued strair 

Learning a thine from books, was 
quite different from a _ practical ap- 
plication, as he soon found out, and it 

kk his undivided attention to be 
pble to keep up with the other voung 
follow who, |} m, were simply 
links in the endl ¢ n 1 t kept 
the re we movi November 
ra l l ein him \ oY of 
™ ankseir hor vhile he 
ate his scar meal without } of 
eclebrating the day 

Mifteen dollars a weel seemec 
like a small fortune when it had been 
offered to him first ohn then had 
told dad he didn’t want ny more of 
his money, t t he wus makine 
plenty without asking any mor help 
from him. It w: true that dad was 
some “peeve John’s refusal to 
become a_scient farmer, so he 
took the boy at his word. Dad also 
thought fifteen dollars for a young 
fellow to sp d on himself, was a 
reat deal too much, and h looked 
for John to open ;: account t once, 
at some savings bank. 

But as time passed, and out of that 
frum must,come the cost of living, 
room rent and the price of his ticket 
at the restaurant besid:s carfar ind 
jaundry bills, which k were enor- 
rous, he became aware that all he 
rot out of his lone hours of uncon- 
yenial labor was living, and a poor 

ing at that. John gradually 
reslized, since e had become one of 
the m—that citv work« were fighting 
for a mere existence, just a place to 
sieep and three meals a day He also 
Jearned that shoes have an unhappy 
faculty of wearing out, that his cloth- 
ing must be replaced before showing 
signs of shabbiness His co-workers 
wore well dressed and he dared not 


fall behind them in appearance. There 
were too many idle men anxious to 
take his place and he must not risk 
losing it. So the three meals were 
cut down to two. 

Gaunt, hungry-eyed. he found 
self the week before Christma: 
Saturduwy night came, he dragged 


him- 
When 
hirh- 
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clf wearily to his room, Once more 
ix heart was filled with disgust—but 
ov it was with himself, as he 
aughed to think of the day he had 
made up his mind to be “free and 
plant his feet on the road to riches 
and honor shoulder to shoulder with 
city boys. As he sat on the edge of 
his bed, a rap sounded on the door, 
followed by the entrance of his land- 
lady, Mrs Smith. Glancing shrewdly 
at John, she handed him a letter, 
watching him sympathetically as she 
did so Then she seated herself. 
“Young fellow,” she began, “you 
listen to me, I was raised in the 
country and married a poor city man. 
It’s all right, mebbe, for city girls 
that are born right in it, to stay and 
live throughout their days here. They 
a know anything different or 
bette Iver sinee I got here, I’ve 
wanted to go back home, but I never 

















Going to School 
like 
let fo 
ret me 
don't 


c. Tm man with the bear. 
if would, and the 
if T could.” 
bclong here, 
You're missin’ the big fields 
and the mooin’ cows and the bright 
sun shinin What'll you do when the 
spring comes and time fer the 
birds to be singin’, and the green 
things begin to grow?” 

“Fer the land’s sake, 
before you lose your 
too much folks and noise here, and 
not enough money to pay for the din 
and racket what never stops a minute, 


I can't 
hone ‘d 
“You 
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don't you 
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zo back home 
erip. There’s 








day or night.” 

She looked at him kindly, with eyes 
full of tears at her own recoll ections. 
Suddenly, she broke out more stren- 
uously. 

Say, have you got a dad?” 

John was staring at her as_ she 
talked, his cheeks which had grown 
white during the last weeks, grew 
redder each instant, his eyes gleam- 
ing Unconfciously, he answered her 
in the old farm languare he. had 
used before the school days. 

“Sure, and a mother, too, and a 
girl named Helen is waiting fer me 
to t rich here in the city. But” 

Without another word, John made 
a leap into the closet, dragged forth 

is itcase which he slammed hastily 

the floor. Then he emptied every 
drawer in the bureau into the middle 
of the bed. As he crammed the pile 
promiscuously into the suitcase, he 
finished his sentence. 

“I’m going back home now, this 
mir r Anybody that talks about 
cit » to me after this, well, he’d 
hetter not. I can eat an’ sleep on the 
farm without any one missing it. 
Here fellow can't eat without 
going rarged, an’ if he’s ragged, he’s 
i bum an’ can’t gct a chance to make 
ood, even if it’s in him.” He picked 
up his grip on his way out. 

“Tt's me back to the farm, an’ 
three squares a day.” 

Mrs Smith detained him as_ she 
thoughtfuliy picked up _ the letter 
which laid on the floor, still unopened. 

“Here, read it. Mebbe they don't 
want yuh by now.” 

John went white as he tore open 
the envelope. Then he raised his 
eyes to the woman with a happy 
laugh. 

“This is from the girl. Now, you 
listen an’ see if they don’t,” and he 
read its contents aloud. 

Dear John 

“ome on home. TI don’t want to be 
rich any way My dad says he'll build 
a nice big cottage on the upper hill 
acres that your dad says he’ll give us, if 
you'll come right back, now. He wants 
you right away (so do T). T won't tell 
you what your mother says, but she is 
sitting here erying for her boy. Maybe 
vou don't eare for us anv more. IT sup- 
pose your gay city life has just about 

poiled you. 
HELEN. 
No Wonder 

“Do you play an instrument, Mr 
Jimp?” 

“Yes, I'm a cornetist.” 


“And your sister?’ 
“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 
“She's a zitherist.” 

“And your father?” 

“He's a pessimist.” 








Two of the Younger Readers 
I read in the paper about a little 
boy and his dog. I am a little boy 
eleven years old. I have hip disease 
and am Iame. I cannot run and play 
ball like the rest of the boys, but en- 
joy myself with riding down hill in 
a cart. Il have about two miles to 
go to school. We live near a state 
road. I have a large cart, I put my 
lame leg in and run it with my othcr 
foot. My brother and I are in the 
same grade, as I missed a whole year 
when I had my operation. 
[ have four brothers all 
than I. We have two rabbits. 
are so tame they run all over. We 
have a little dog 13 years old this 
July; she nearly blind and getting 
deaf, she is rat and tan. Her name is 
Tiny. When she was a puppy we hed 
ell kinds of trouble keeping hr as 
she was so little everyone used to 
steal her. She was stolen two or three 
times, but always managed to fet 
Lin. She fell off of a two- 
ilding twice. Once she struck 
an awning then rolled to the _ side- 
walk and was unconscious when we 
picked her up, but came out all right. 
The next time she fell on the grass 
and broke her leg. My mother tied 
it to a stick and you would hardly 
know it had been broken. She will 
go anywhere cn the 


farm and tell my 
mother when we get up. When my 
mother is sick she will not eat any- 
where else only in mother’s room. 
Once my mother was gone two days. 
The dog would not eat anything; my 
father bought beefsteak, but she 
would not eat it. The first thing 
when my mother came home she ran 
right to her dish and ate her supper. 
We have 380 little ducks and 12 
guineas; we have three old guineas 
and they will not leave the 
little ones hardly long enough to get 
anything to eat.—[Fred Weir. 
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I like your stories in the young 
people’s department very much. I 


liked The Prize Pumpkins the best. I 


live on a farm and I have a pet horse 
and a dog. I1 wish other boys and 
girls would write.—[Vermont Hazel. 





Another Man’s Shoes 
[From Page 23.] 


to perceive that neither of them had 
funs. 

This sort of shooting was, of course, 
quite new to me, but I have too often 
been dependent upon my gun for my 
supper to be likely to miss anything 


in- the nature of a confiding English 
bird. 
Indeed, when York sang out his 


congratulations to me for toppling 
over a fast-flying pheasant, I began to 
think that perhaps it would be more 
judicious if I restrained my abilities. 
Except for his money-getting and 
love-making talents I was so con- 
foundly in the dark cs to what North- 
cote could do. 

About half-past five we arrived at 
the bank of a long salt-water creek. It 
was perhaps a quarter of a mile wide, 
and protected from the sea by a strip 
of land running parallel with the 
coast. 

A desolate sort of spot, very like 
bits of the Argentine seaboard, with- 
out so much as a cotta or a hut to 
break the loneliness of the surround- 
ing marsh. The only object in sight 
was an old punt, moored to a stake 
under the bank. 

“We must split up now,” 


ge 


said Mau- 


rice, turning to the rest of us. “There 
are four or five places where you can 
get a gocd shot at the birds as they 
come over, and this is one of them. 
What do you say, Stuart? Would you 
like to stay here?” 

He asked the question with such 


frank carelessness that for a moment 
I wondered whether it was really pos- 
sible that he was planning my extinc- 
tion. Anyhow, I had no intention of 
refusins. I wanted to see what was 
going to happen. 
“T’'ll stay where I am, certainly,” I 
said. “What’s the program?” 
[Continued Next Wecek.] 
_/= 





Home Gluing can be done, to stay, 
if the articles to be glued are well 
heated before gluing and the gine is 
hot. A carriage maker told me 37 
years ago, that all glue should be 
melted in a dish set in water, and to 
never let the dish containing the glue, 


come into direct contact with heat, 
other than in a dish of hot water. 
Then have the articles to be done 


heated. Wash off with hot water any 
adhering glue, or if new breaks, sop 
hot water on, if possible. Wipe dry 


with hot clothes and apply hot glue 
immediately. I glued on a leg of a 
table at that time, and although in 
ecnstant daily use it has never come 
off, or even weakened. Also have 
mended many other articles too nu- 


merous to mention, then and since, for 
myself and others.—[C. A. B. 

Knit Mittens—Will someone please 
send in the directions for knitting 
A. L. 
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Get a High-Quality Kalamazoo at a), 


Find out what you can save 
on a Kalamazoo. 
300,000 satisfied owners recommend Kalamazoo quzlity, 
and. say that no one can attempt to match our prices. Get our cat+ 
alog and see why we can lead them all on big _— at a low 
price—quick servica and give you your choice of 


Hundreds of Up-to-Date Styles and Sizes 


All at manufacturers’ cash or easy payment prices, 30 days’ trial, 
ond Guarantee. 
freight and ship within 24 hours. Write today. Ask for 


KALAMAZOO stove COMPANY 
LAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We make Ranges, Gas Ranees, vam... and White Enameled Metal - 
Kitchen Kabinets, We have three catalogs. Please mention which you watt 


CASH or CREDIT Al Atel TeV eV ADV We Pay 


Direct to You 
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IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 





It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
a permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long as you want it. 





in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
po Jn we have a permanent position 
or 


There is no advance .noney wine” 
no fake promises; no misrepresenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 


ORANGE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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built with liftle regard to saving 

woman's labor. The kitchen was 
large and roomy, and it seemed ev- 
ident the builder had tried to place 
the sink, stove and pantry as far re- 
moved from each other as possible. 
I had been accustomed to a small, 
well-arranged, city kitchen, and as I 
glanced around this big, roomy one I 
more than comprehended the cause of 
my weariness, my aching feet, and my 
inability to perform my work under 
my old system. I was spending a 
great deal of time walking—yes, fifty 
steps every time I went to the pantry, 
which seemed very frequent for all I 
endeavored to “make my head save 
my heels.’”’ I at once decided it should 
be remodeled. 

I carefully and thoughtfully studied 
my material at hand; a kitchen 12x18 
feet, an old, unused, except for stor- 
age purposes, pantry at the northeast 
corner, the door leading into the din- 
ing room at the extreme southwest, 
through which one must go to reach 
the used pantry which ran parallel to 
the west side of the kitchen, a door 
at the extreme southeast corner open- 
ing into the backroom ani another at 
the northwest corner opening into the 
garden, two pleasant windows facing 
south and one at the north, a dining 
room some 14x16 feet, cut up 
by innumerable doors, seven 
I believe, and two windows 
facing east, two small bed- 
rooms, one at the south end 
of the dining room the other 
at the north end next to the 
pantry. These I decided com- 


E WAS an average farm cottage 


Porch vine covered 


laundry 
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my Stove 
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of knives, forks, can opener, small 
tool handle, knife sharpener, and a 
lifter for hot dishes was bracketed to 
the wall above it. On this small shelf 
a set of six small, stone jars fitted 
with covers, each jar neatly labeled, 
save me many a trip to the pantry, 
for they contain salt, pepper, cinna- 
mon, cloves, nutmeg and allspice. 
A nest of all size kettle covers ina 
wire rack hangs at one end of this 
same shelf, another step-saver. 

The range I purchased on its ap- 
pearance, and I never have regretted 
my choice. It is of perfectly plain 
iron, mission finish. I should suggest 
as a term to describe it, very little 
plain, smooth nickel and a polished 
steel top, which requires no blacking, 
making it one of simplicity both for 
care and looks. A double woodbox, 
let into the wall from the back room, 
proves a step-saver for hubby as well 
as myself. 

In front of the south window are 
placed my “temptations,” as I dub 
them; an easy kitchen rocker and 
small table, on which rest the daily 
paper or some of the up-to-date pub- 
lications. They invite a few minutes’ 
necessary rest, enabling me-to take 
a fresh grasp on the work, and often 
a little story or article quiets my 
merves when they become overtired. 
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The House Plan After.the Changes Were Made 


»yosed the material I should remodel 
for the present. 

We wanted a bathroom; the north 
end of the kitchen was by far the 
best location for it considering water, 
drainage, accessibility and cost, then, 
too, the kitchen was too large. this 
would decrease its size. We parti- 
ioned off a room 6x12 feet, allowing 
it to extend some 3 feet into the old 
pantry to get the desired length and 
not remove the north door into the 
garden, Into the partition above the 
sheathing, with which both kitchen 
and bathroom were finished to chair- 
rail hight, we placed a long, narrow 
window, which offered more light in 
the kitchen at that end. The floors 
were in fair shape for the time, but 
we later plan to cover -with either 
hardwood flooring or battleship lino- 
leum, the latter from former expe- 
rience with it having proved it an- 
equal to keep cleah and lovely to 
look upon, for grease and other spots 
fail to imbed themselves to the extent 
that warm water cannot quickly re- 
nove them. I did, however, place 
ove moldings in the corners to facili- 
tate cleaning. 

Then came the placing of the sink 
on the west side of the room. This 
was with open plumbing and fastened 
to the wall with iron brackets made 
for the purpose. A removable drain 
board or shelf was placed at the left 
band, not at the right, as usual. One 
washes dishes, as a rule, holding the 
dish in the left hand, dishcioth in 
the right; if the draining pan is at 
the right one must either reach 
around or drop the cloth and take 
the dish in the right hand, thence to 
the pan. When the draming pan is 
at the left, the dish is placed directly 
there without any extra motion. Ev- 
ery movement, or motion counts, 
especially if one dislikes washing 
dishes for a big family as I have to. 

The fireless cooker on a frame fitted 
with casters, easily rolls under the 
sink or under a small table also fitted 
With casters, on which a vapor oil 
Stove rests during the warm months 
of the year. A broad shelf with 
rounded corners was hinged to the 
top of the sheathing, at the now 
north end of the room or bathroom 
Partition. This was within arm’s 
reach of the sink and the range, 
which stook close up to the old, 
bricked-up fireplace on the east side 
of the room, and about opposite the 
former. It was extremely handy, 
especially as a small shelf fitted with 
Hooks underneath, from which hung 
& sct of handy implements, consisting 


Do I hear someone gay, “I’ve no time 
for that?” Well, I accomplish more 
day by day in taking these little 
snatches of rest than when I omit 
them. And, well, I do all the work, 
sewing included, for a family of six, 
and quantities of outside work besides 

We were now ready to turn our at- 
tention to the panty to be, the old 
panty its nucleus. The old, brick 
fireplace, which we would have re- 
moved if it hag not involved the ex- 
pense of the rebuilding of a remark- 
ably well-constructed chimney, neces- 
sitated a small alley, some three feet 
square, as the entrance to the pantry. 
The south partition was removed, the 
room extended some five feet into the 
back room, thus giving us a pantry 
about nine feet square. The walls 
were insulated against beat and cold, 
and completely covered with matched 
sheathing, which was later stdined 
light oak. We had carefully saved 
the nice, old-growth, wide, pine 
shelves in the old pantry, and some 
of these were replaced at the south 
end and were used entirely for 
cooking utensils. Underneath the 
lower shelf, some three feet from the 
floor, two sets of three drawers each 
were built in. One drawer was divided 
by removable partitions into six com- 
partments, each 9x12 inches. In these 
are kept meal, graham, sugar, rice, 
and ‘oatmeal. Two measuring cups 
always were handy. The bags of meal 
or whatever they are are emptied at 
once, so I never am obliged to peek 
into half a dozen bags before I find 
what I desire. The remaining space 
underneath the. shelves, some _ three 
feet, is fitted as a closet with shelves 
for the iron utensils. My kitchen 
cabinet is placed on the east side 
where it receives a good light, and 
the remaining space on this side is 
also shelved with the old pine, then 
fitted with glass doors, making a 
germ-proof cupboard for goods; ac- 
tually proof against flies and mice, 
anyway. 

Underneath the lower shelf, which 
is some 18 inches deep, there is~ stor- 
age space for two barrels of flour. As 
my sifter bins in my cabinet become 
low they are easily replenished from 
these barrels. I found I had some 
two feet at the north end, next the 
window, not- utilized; the thought 
came to me, a splendid place for my 
bread and cake box, which is of white 
birch in two compartments, each 
large enough to accommodate two 
large loaves of bread or cake, so this 
was hooked to the wall, cabinet style. 
I never saw bread nor cake fresher 





kept than in this. There is a cutting 
board of oak, which slides under- 
neath when not in use. In front of 
the window are three shelves of 
strong, %-inch mesh, aluminumized, 
wire netting in wood frames, so nice 
for cooling food, as the air is allowed 
to thoroughly *irculate entirely 
around. 

The back room was sheathed and 
a glass-paneled door replaced the old 
one. My set tubs were connected 
with the running water. A_ small 
laundry stove made the room com- 
plete for laundry work. A _ pulley 
line from the door to the tree saved a 
tramp in the wet and cold. The ex- 
pense of this was trivial. 

Our results had so far been sn1tis- 
fying. We had courage to continue 
so hastened to complete the rest of 
our alterations before cold weather 
We did not need the two bedrooms 
flanking the dining room, but we did 
desire a view of the highway. We 
obtained it by removing the partitions 
between both bedrooms and the din- 
ing room, at the same time removing 
the pantry, and building a new par- 
tition some two or three feet south of 
the door from the kitchen into what 
was formerly the dining room, thus 
g‘ving us two fine rooms, dining room 
to the north, living room to the 
south. We had carefully saved all the 
fine, old casings and moldings intact, 
and were able to utilize them all. A 
home-made built-in sideboard, truly a 
pleasing piece, was placed against 
the east wall of the dining room, with 
access from the kitchen. 

A colonial plate rail gave the tinted 
walls an air of retinement, and the 
all-white woodwork, light oak floors 
and furniture to match, makes the 
room refreshing in its elegant sim- 
plicity. The other room is equally 
inviting to the family though few 
changes were made; namely, a large 
colonial window replaced the regular 
window facing the south, and the 
room was stripped of paper, as was 
the dining room, and the walls tinted 
in harmonious shades. Our labors fin- 
ished, I looked with pride and pleas- 
ure at our results and then turned to 
my check book. Our expenditures 
were mostly for material. The labor 
was only a small item, as the head 
of the house was handy with tools. 
and I, well—a saw, hammer, chisel 
or plane are my servants as well as 
the spoon and mixing bowl. 





Running Water in Every Home 


Did you ever stoy to figure out 
how many steps the farm woman has 
to take in carrying water from the 
well to the house? ‘Try it some time. 
Say the well is 50 feet from the 
kitchen. Most farm wells are. And 
that the housewife makes six trips a 
day to the well. Most housewives do. 
In the course of a year she will have 
walked 20 miles—10 of them with a 
pail of water—and carried more than 
2000 pails of water to the 
house, 

Running water on the farm 
is no longer a luxury. It is a 
necessity. Now that a water 
System can be installed for 
around $20 to $30, no man has 
a right to deny his wife one. 

A number of water supply 
systems have been worked out 
by the engineering department 
of the Missisippi station, and 
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~ Remodeling the Old House 


How an old house was modernized—-Faith Ingraham 


room, or a pressure tank or any of 
the conveniences of a city house for a 
slight expense. 

Indeed, a farmhouse can be 
equipped with a pressure tank, range 
boiler, and bathroom for around 412s, 
which, when one considers the 
plumber and his bills, is considerabl, 
less than the city man has to pay for 
his equipment. 

Of course, where a bathroom is in 
stalled, the water had better be 
jumped by a windmill or a gasoline 
pump. But a first-class engine and 
jack ean be secured for $5). and made 
fo do other work as well There are 
many types of water supply systems, 


and every farm should have some 
type, and do away with the labor of 
carrying water around in pails 
30 feet L4%-inch galvanized metal pi; (well t 
pump . . $4.20 
l t r pump 180 
‘lined sink, IS x 36 Inet ° ° 3.75 
not ' ‘ 


! vanized ir ripe Gsink 





. $18.40 





Thunder and Lightning Birds 
WILLIS P. KNIGHT 

\mong the various bird beliefs in 
th world may be found many se 
riously considered as originating from 
the creator, by the Indians of North 
America 

ltirds, as a rule, ure never harmed 
by the Indians because they were 
considered us bringing good luck to 
the tribes and were not to be killed 


except When food was scarce. Among 
some tribes it was believed necessary 
to appease the ghost of the bird shot 
bv ollering to «co or water to last 
the ghost ‘until reached the bird 
spirit land. In the western purt of 
the country many birds whi vould 
furni:h good food for Indians 
were left alone siniply because of a 
peculiar superstition. 

One of the most peculiar beliefs 


was that connected with an ordinary 


thunderstorm. The Indians likened 
the first peals of thunder to the drum 
ming of a partridge, and as one thinks 
of it the two seunds are very much 
alike The Indions thought that the 
thunder was made by a grent big bird 
of the heavens, Jarger than the eagle, 
Which was hidden | the clouds. This 
bird was on guard so as to warm the 
people of the coming of the lightning 


bird. The latter \ supposed to be 
a very dangerous bird picking at not 


only other birds, but at all forms of 
animal life and destroving everything 
that it touched. So strong was this 
bird that it could even break down 
the hardiest trees with one stroke 
of its bexk and nothing was able to 
get out of its way, because it was 


invisible until it struck. 
The thunder bird was thought by 
he people to possess wonderful eye- 
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Plan of the Old Hoves Before Remodeling 


sight, so that it could distinguish the 
lgatning bird a long distance away. 
When it saw the hghtning bird it 
immediately chased after him with 
great rumpling of wings in an attempt 
to head him off before he could do 


designed especially for the farm. 
The simplest of these consists of 
a supply pipe running from the 
bottom of a_ well to the kitchen. 
The pump, instead of being placed at 
the well, is put in the kitchen, so 
that water can be pumped directly 
into the sink. The water is drained 
from the-sink by another pipe, which 
leads into a tile drain and so away 
from the house. The entire cost of 
this system is $18.40. 

By reinforcing some of the rafters 
anc putting a barrel tank in the at- 
tic, with a force pump at the well, a 
pressure system can be installed for 
about $30. And by adding a range 
boiler to this system, hot and cold 
water can be obtained as well as 
pressure, for a total cost of about 
$50. After that onc can add a bath- 


~ 


any damage. There were 10 other 
brothers of the thunder bird who 
were awakened when the one on 
guard commenced his chase and they 
all joined in and chased the lightning 
bird until they caught him. They 
were assisted by the winds and rain, 
the former blowing them as well! as 
the lightning bird on at a very swift 
pace and the latter trying to put out 
any fire that the lightning bird’s beak 
might have kindled. The thunder bird 
finally caught the lightning and shut 
him up, after which the rain stopped 
falling, the wind died down, 


en ee eee eee 
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October Days 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Adown the highway in the autumn haze 
October fares—ever her level gaze 
Sweeps rustling cornfields, purpling 
grapes, and where 
The lengthening sunbeams kiss her 
burnished hair, 
A benediction falls—'tis Nature's boon 
For what ase takes. E’en as the quiet 
moo 
Shuts out “the sunlight 
de ay, 
October presages a barren way 


at the close of 





Our feet must tread e’er sunshine, birds 
_ and flowers 
Again shall greet us with spring’s 
length’ning hours. 
7 
Ten New Models 
Stripes, plaids and plain materials 
are all being used this year. Patterns 
for all kinds are shown in the accom- 
panying cut 
8026—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Cut jin sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. This waist with surplice clos- 
ing is a simple but interesting style. 


length and 
where the 
sleeve is 


ff of the 


The fronts roll their full 
covered buttons are added 
collar joins. A full-length 
finished with a wide roll cu 
collar material. 

8032—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8. 10 and 12 years, 

Keeping the school girl up to date is 
easy enough, when a dress like the one 
illustrated is the choice The plain 
waist and three-gored gathered skirt 
join under a belt of separate material. 
A round collar, flaring cuffs and patch 
pockets in contrasting color, give the 
air of distinction. 

8031—Ladies’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 36 to 42 bust measure. 

A model that possesses smartness, and 
also plenty of utility value. A hand- 
some collar is displayed, in contrasting 
goods, adding style to the_ blouse 
gathered at shoulder yokes, There is 
a decorative front closing The belt 
and patch pocket correspond in color 
with the collar and the fitted cuffs on 
the wrist-length sleeves. 

7834—Ladies’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure, Contrasting goods are used 
for the collar, rever fronts and cuffs. 


Novelty pockets in the four-gored skirt 
give a smart touch to the front where 
the closing is made. For practical 
wear in the home, use chambray, figureu 
percale, linene, pique or gingham, 
8045—Children’s Dress 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 
Plain but pretty little dress, blending 
light and dark colored goods effectively 








Patterns for the Home Dressmakers 





and with a novel collar. A facing is 
stitched underneath the front where the 
frock laces, after it is slipped over the 
head. A belt brings the fullness of the 


skirt section into graceful folds, the 
long cuffs matching it in color. 
7925—Ladies’ Blouse 
Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Two materials are used ef- 
fectively in this waist. The back yoke 


extends a bit over the shoulders in 
front. The fronts may be rolled back 
for the open neck or the ends lapped 


to gain the high collar that is coming 
into favor. All one material may be 
used with satisfactory result. 
7521—Ladies’ Skirt 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. This skirt is cut with three 
gores. At the upper part it is trimmed 
with applied yokes, having long tabs at 
the sidas and at the lower part of each 
side seam is a little plait made of an 
extension of the skirt material, The 
closing is in front, and the lower edge 
measures 25, yards in the medium size, 

7831—CHildren’s Dress 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. This 
model is made to slip on over the head, 
and has a separate guimpe with a clos- 
ing at the front. Long or short sleeves 
may be made. The dress has large 
armholes, A belt with its ends buttoned 
at either side, leaving the front ful- 
ness unconfined is used. Slashes are 
made diagonally for inserting pockets. 

8025—Ladies’ Skirt 


Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. An unusually attractive new 
model, for walking, sporting or general 


wear. It is cut in four gores 
and has the back gore gathered where 
a partial belt joins. An under box 
plait at each side is used to advan- 
tage. Side pockets that are stitched to 
extended tabs of material supply the 
note of newness. 
7962—Ladies’ Apron 

Cut in sizes 36 and 40 inches bust 
measure. In the class of serviceable 
garments, attractively made, we may 
put_ this apron. It is cut in one piece 
with yoke facing. Other features of 
interest are in the front closing, elastic 
at the waistline to evenly divide the 
fullness and a diagonal pocket with a 
stitched trimming band to match the 
yoke facing and the sleeve finish. You 
can make this in an hour—it will serve 
you for months. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our fashion department of this paper. 


utility 





Forgiveness is better than revenge; 
for forgiveness is the sign of a gentle 
nature, but revenge the sign of a 
savage nature.—T[ Epictetus. 


’ Choice 


Night lessons are easy to 
“get” if you have 


Tk Rayo Lamp 


It is the best oil lamp made 
and saves the eyes from strain. 
Easy to light, ciean and re- 


wick. 


For best results use Socony 
Kerosene—the cleanest, clear- 
est-burning fuel. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY ¢ N. Y. 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
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“TEMPUS FUGIT” (LATIN FOR “TIME FLIES”) 


Don’t waste time; but hasten to obtain “ White House” 
Coffee or Tea and enjoy the deliciousness thereof. SELAH! 














Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 

5&5 years’ reputation back of every stove. Ourlong 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory.. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send‘eygry stove ready 
tosetup. Big Free Catalog— Send for it now. 
See why improved features of Gold Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COIN STOVECO., | 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 


Ride a RANGER 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buy 
a machine you can prove before accepting, 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ 
trial. "0 EXPENSE to you if, after trial you 
do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, 





vements 
and values never before A. led. 
WRITE Y for our big catalog showing 
our como te line of 1917 bicycles, Tires, 
and learn our won- 
3 derful new mers and terms. 
DO NOT BUY « ‘ires or sundries, until 
you write ton = we will do for Pm ‘A 
postal card brings everything— 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dep? . F76, “CHICAGO 


























Semi-Centennial History of the 
Patrons of Husbandry 


By T. C. Atkeson 

Té contains a complete account of 
the origin and early growth of the 
Order, all the doubtful points in its 
early history, also a complete ac- 
count of the Order during the period 
of reaction of 1876-84; a study of 
its defeats and successes; the de- 
velopment of the organization after 
the period of depression until it has 
again found general favor among 
the farmers of the country; an ex- 
cellent ‘summary of the achieve- 
ments of the Grange in its fifty 
years of history; the annual finan- 
cial status of the Order for fifty 
years. 

Information is also given concerning the 
first and last Grange organized in each state 
the date and meeting of each session of the 
National Grange, with complete lists of the 
Officers, etc., etc. 

An epoch-making book,which no member 
of the Grange or student of rural conditions 
can afford to be without. 


Ilustrated. 370 pages. 51x7t ins. Cloth. Net $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N.Y. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(i) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with ali the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist. showing that you are a paid up sub- 
= scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
= to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


Ee tr 
Buying Out the Heirs 


Father died recently leaving an estate 
worth $25,000, including a nice farm 
which has been appraised at $15,000. He 
leaves mother and five children, They 
want me to buy them out and own and 
operate the place as I see fit. I would 
like to do this, as I am only 25, have 
ben in real charge of the farm for sev- 
eral years and have made it quite 
profitable. They will give me _ three 
years in which to pay it out. What do 
you advise?—[H. L. B. 

Buy it, but on such terms that you 
may be certain of meeting the pay- 
ments withovwtt too mbuch inconven- 
ience and with no danger of losing 
out. Make a straight, clean-cut trans- 
action. If the farm is to be sold for 
$15,000, buy it of the executor at that 
price. Pay down what you can con- 
veniently, using some of the money 
that you had saved or that you in-’ 
herit from the estate, but be sure to 
hold back at least $1000 for cash 
working capital. 

For the balance due on the purchase 
price, give your note to the executor, 
secured by mortgage, in which you 
agree to pay say 5% interest on the 
unpaid principal and an installment 
upon the principal each year. Let the 
agreement OBLIGE you to pay the 
smallest possible amount on the pri- 
cipal yearly, but give you the privi- 
lege of paying up more on any inter- 
est date. 

If the executor wants to close up 
the estate, all parties in interest could 
agree upon some individual or bank 
to act as trustee to receive the pay- 
ments of interest and principal andturn 
same over to the other heirs pro rata. 
This will make a safe investment for 
them, netting a fair rate of interest 
free of tax, giving them a little of the 
principal each year and possible more, 
and constantly adding to the value of 
their security. 

Beware of obligating yourself to pay 
it off faster than you really can. Many 
an ambitious man by so doing has 
“got under the harrow” and for one 
reason or another failing to meet his 
dues, has been foreclosed upon and 
lost everything. It is worth a good 
deal to the other heirs to have the 
farm sold at once in this way and to 
have so safe an investment. In fact, 
they can probably do business with 
you at least to as good advantage as 
with an outsider who may offer to pay 
more in a shorter time, but who might 
not be able to live up to his contract. 


TTT 








Hints and Appreciations 

Several subscribers complain that 
the Piqua tire and rubber company of 
Piqua, O, of which M. B. Miller is 
siles manager and prorpietor, has not 
filled orders of several months’ stand- 
ing for goods for which cash was paid. 
We are sorry to advise that Mr Miller 
is now in the clutches of the federal 
postoffice authorities and his address 
is or has’ been the county jail of 
Dayton, O. In most cases of this kind 
the accounts are a dead loss. We are 
Not advised as to what, if any, assets 
Mr Miller possesses. 


Our letters addressed te George Ed- 
gar, 250 West Sith street, New York 
city, have been returned by the postal 
authorities marked “not in directory.” 
What has been the experience of other 
subscribers with this party against 
whom we have received a complaint? 


A-subscriber wants us to collect $15 
for three pairs of collie shepherd pups 
he shipped to Susquehanna Valley 
kennels in Tunkhannock, Pa. This 
Seems to have been operated by C. L. 
B. Landis, or by Charles L. Beitler at 
that point and at Reading, Pa. That 
outfit has been previously exposed in 
this column, has now absconded, and 
while he may be apprebended and 
brought to trial, the chances are du- 
ae of collecting anything out of 

im, 


We want to thank you very much 
for recovering the full damage to our 
trunk from the New York Central rail- 
road. We had our lawyer write them, 
but they never even answered him and 
we had given it up as lost until we saw 
your free service bureau in American 
Agriculturist and applied to you. That 
certainly is a great help to farmers 





and others.—[L. C. Dietrich, Cattarau- 
gus, N ¥. 


I wish to thank you very kindly for 
the way you handled collection of $200 
from the Petroleum Products Sales 
Company. ‘I previously had employed 
two lawyers to try to obtain this 
money, but they did not seem to have 
and success whatever.—[V. W. Race, 
Comstock, N Y. ‘ 


I wish to thank Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for collecting my claim in 
full from the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company, New York city, for lost 
freight. After trying for nearly six 
months to receive this refund, I sent 
the claim to you and now have re- 
=" a check from them.—[A, B. 

ill, 





International Entries Close Novem- 
ber 1. Annoumcement of this date has 
been sent out by the international live 
stock exposition, and is of interest to 
every stockmen intending to compete 
in the great exposition at the Union 
stock yards, Chicago, December 2 to 9. 
Forward names and particulars at 
earliest possible moment to Gen Super. 
intendent B. H. Heide. 
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Notes and Questions 
About Farm Loans 
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Service, Not Salary 


How will the national farm loan as- 
sociation under the new law, in each 


locality, maintain its office, pay its 
treasurer and provide for its clerical 
work? What pay will the _ treasurer 


get? Does ‘he have to be a farmer? I 
was formerly in the banking business. 
but. now run a hardware store. Could 
I act as secretary-treasurer?—IT. J. T. 

Yes, but until such local unit attains 
to a large business, its secretary-treas- 
urer (who need not be a farmer or a 
member) should serve with little or 
no compensation, at least until the 
thing gets well started. The clerical 
work involved will be comparatively 
small, as the necessary record blanks 
and books doubtless will be furnished 
by the land bank. The officers, di- 
rectors and loan committee serve with. 
out pay, as they are serving them- 
selves and also because to be elected 
to these positions is about the highest 
honor that can be conferred by the 
people of any locality. 

The local doesn’t need a building or 
an office, since a table, desk and safe 
is all the secretary-treasurer requires. 
It certainly would be a good thing for 
any rural store, country bank, etc, to 
offer the services of one of its partners 
or employees to act as treasurer for 
the local free of charge, including 
what little office space is needed. This 
would attract the members to the store 
or bank, and their custom in other 
matters would be a decided benefit. 
Just as men and women gladly serve 
their church, grange, union, school, 
etc, with no thought of reward but in 
a desire to be useful and helpful, so 
will members and the officers they 
elect serve their own mortgage bank, 
which the new law calls a national 
farm loan association. 





Farm Loan Notes 

Women, minors, colored, Indian, etc, 
as well as white men, may join na- 
tional farm loan associations and thus 
get the benefits of the new system. 
Just as any bank welcomes deposits 
from people r-gardless of age, sex or 
color, and will make loans to them if 
responsible, likewise may any nationale 
farm loan association. 








W. H. B.: If there is no national 


-farm loan association in your own 


community or county, you could apply 
for membership in the one nearest to 
you. Once the system gets thoroughly 
established, it should not take more 
than a week or two toeget loans. When 
the United States land bank is started 
in the district which includes your 
state, apply to it for addresses. of 
locals nearest you. SBeter yet, mas- 
ter the whole subject from the outfit 
we mail on receipt of postage, and be- 
gin the work of starting a local ir 
your own neighborhood. 


W. M. U.: In order to get a loan, 
you should apply to a national farm 
loan association in your vicinity, coun- 
ty or anywhere in your state. If one 
has not been started yet, use the out- 
fit we send on request to start it 
without further delay. Loans should 
be made upon orchard property as 


Hang Out A Line 
Of Holeless Hosiery 


When you hang up the stockings on wash day 
and find them hole-worn and torn, you realize 
that instead of your well-earned rest, you have an 
evening’s darning ahead of you. There’s no need 
of so much darning. Buy Durable Durham 
Hosiery for the whole family, and on wash day 
you'll hang out a line of holeless hosiery. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is made right in the heart of the cotton district 

from the best yarn we can make. It has heavily 

reinforced heels, toes and soles—always fits snug 
after every washing, and the tops can’t 
be jerked from the bottoms. Every pair 
is made strongest where the wear 
comes hardest. 

Our location, economical manufacturing con- 
ditions, and the fact that we are the largest 
manufacturers of this class of hosiery in the 
world, enable us to sell superior hosiery for the 
low price of 10, 15 and 25 cents, 


For best wear, buy 
Durable Durham 
25-cent Mercerized 
Hosiery. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N. C. 














upon other kinds of farms. 
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UNDERWEAR 


ON’T ‘“‘bundle up” all winter long. 


Wear Vettastic, the scientific health Underwear. 
Its wonderful, patented, fleece-lined, elastic ribbed fabric keeps out 
cold and dampness. It is the greatest non-conductor of cold ever dis- 
covered in an underwear fabric. Doctors everywhere recommend it. 
insures smooth easy fit and free- 
dom of movement. 
VELLASTIC the whole family 
Union Suits and sepa- 
rate garmentsfor Men, 


VELLASTIC—true to name is 
soft like velvet andelastic. It is 
luxuriously comfortable. The 
fleece remains downy in spite of 
the hardest washing and its airi- 
ness gives perfect ventilationand | Women and Children 
gteat warmth. 50cup. Write for Body- 
The elastic ribbed outer fabric | gard Booklet No. 39 

roadway, New York 
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AMERICA 


Only HARTMAN'S, with their $12,000,000 capital, their tremendous organization and over 
2,000,000 customers are capable of such a record smashing offer as this. You can order any 
size or style Majestic Engine you want—any size Majestic Separator—all the Roofing and Paint you need—and 
we will send it immediately. You pay no money down; make no bank deposit, no C.0.D. We don’t ask for 
securitv of any kind. Everything confidential between you and Hartman’s. 


We have devised these new Credit Terms to suit the convenience of 
the Farmer—it is the most kberal credit ever offered by, any concern. 
Write us for FREE booklet on articles in which you are interested and 
note our sensational bargain prices. 


Simply state what you want and we’ll ship it at once without red tape 
or delay of any kind. If satisfied with the goods or article, make your first 
payment—one-tenth in 30 days and pay balance monthly in nine equal install- 
ments—or, pay one-sixth in 60 days and balance in five equal installments 
every two months, which gives you a full year to pay. 


Send coupon for FREE book and note the sensationally low bar- 
gain price o~ on each engine. You wouldn’t believe it possible 
that such a high grade engine could be sold for solittle. But Hart- 
man does it. And you are not asked to pay a cent in advance or 
keep the engine if you don’t think it the most won- 
deriul bargain ever offered. . 


Send for a Majestic Engine on our No-Money-In- 
Advance Farm Credit Plan. When the engine comes. 
work it as though it was your own for 30 days, and if 
you are not fully satisfied with it in every respect— 
send it back at our expense and you'll not be out one 
cent. If you are completely convinced that the 
“Majestic” is a wonderful bargain and just exactly the engine 
you’ve been waiting for, then keep it and pay us one-tenth in 30 
days; or one-sixth in 60 days, according to our farm cred: 

The Majestic ie the simplest, most durable, most powerful 
for ite H. P. rating and most economical-to-operate gasoline 

Nota bit like old style, over-heavy types of gasoline en- 
gines which consume enormous amounts of fuel and are, therefore, 
expensive to operate. Or like others, that are so light they liter- 
ally jerk and tear themselves to pieces when running at high speed 
or under a heavy load. 

The Majestic is the “happy medium"—neither too heavy nor toolight. 
Has fewer number of parts, a marvel of simplicity. Perfeetly balanced—just 
the right weight for the power it is designed todevelop. Has big improve- 
ments in all vital points. Convenient, compact. Gives long lasting good, 

' efficient service without tinker or bother, Send coupon for FREE book, 


it plan, 


Sizes Stationary Engines: 2, 3, 5, 7,9 and 14 H.P. 
Hand Portables: 2,3 and SH.P. Horse Portables: 5, 7,9 and 14H.P. 


Send coupon below and get our Bar- 
gain Prices on world’s best roofing. 
Never before such sensational offer as 
wearemaking on Hercules Guaranteed 
Roofing. Then consider the remark- 
able cred.t terms. Send no money. 
Order just as much as you want and 
we will ship it to you on approval. If 
satisfied, you make the first payment 


This offer is exactly the same 
as that made above on our fa- 
mous Great Majestic Engines. 
No money down—a fu!l year to pay— 


without interest—and the lowest price on 

this strictly high grade separator. = 
A We want you to learn from your own experience 
% that here, at last, in the Majestic is the perfect 
eeparator—a masterpiece of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity—an amazing triamph achieved in Cream 

Separator construction, 

) Test iton warm or cold milk and find out by actual 
* results how the Majestic ekims down to the last 
drop—note the fine condition of the cream—how much 
quicker it skims than any other you have ever seen. 


E {The Majestic Cream Separator 


has all the latest improvements including remark- 
able inside oiling device that keeps gearing perfeet- 
ly lubricated and absolutely prevents a drop of 
oil coming in contact with cream. Also im- 
proved separable dise bowl. Simplest to 
clean—ell parts ily accessible—no 

nooks or corners to gather dirt. 
Use it 30 days; then if you're not satisfied it is the most 
4 strongly constructed, the eacicot running, the closest skim- 
yaing, and in every way the bect ecparator on the market, 
return at our expense. The trial costs you absolutely nothing. If you 
Cecide to keep it, make the first payment of one-tenth in 30 days or one- 
rixth in 60 days—the balance in easy monthly payments according to our 
Varm Credit Plan. We want you to learn all about this wonderful Sepa- 
rator and compere cur low price with prices of cheaply constructed in- 
ferior ses. Get the proof. It’s in our Separator Write your 

name and address ip 


TH 


“Mail Coupon Today , 
THE HARTMAN COMPANY, , 


4045-47 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL} 


i send catalog checked and details of your | Fya-\ = any 4 
~~ — - —J "Year-To- Pay Farm Credit Plan at address Paw = 
given below. . 


D Samples of Hercules Roofing. 


Saat 5-257 
1 Majestic Engine Catalog No. y 0D Color Card of Rex-Kote Paints, 


O Majestic Separator Catalog No S-257 
© Paint and Roofing Catalog Nq p.257’ 


Add-ess 





; AT ROCK- 
BOTTOM PRICES 


Our sensational bargain on Paints, combined with 
Hartman's Special Farm Credit, offer an amazing money- 
saving opportunity. Send for free book. Order any 
amount of house, barn or roof paint—not a cent in ad- 
vance—no deposit, noC.O. D. Weship immediately. If 
eatisfactcry, pay one-tenth after 80 days, or one-sixth 
after 60 days and balance in equal payments—monthly 
or every two months, thereafter, giving you a full 
year to pay. 

Rex-Kote Paints Pesty mixed, The most 
market. Guaranteed not to peel, blister, chalk or rub off. 
For house, barn or roof. Lowest prices ever quoted on 
1, 5and 50 gallons, All colors, Send name and ad 

on postal or coupon for 


Free Paint Catalog con‘sining cote 


paint colors, Remarkably low prices. Easy terms. 





in 300r60 days, as you choose—and the 
balance on our Liberal Farm Credit 


Terms. 
Hercules Flint Surfaced Roofing 


is the most durable and efficient for 
every purpose, Heat and cold do not 
affect it. Is positively proof against 
all kinds of weather. Made from high- 
est quality, long-fibre roofing felt thor- 
oughly saturated with pure asphalt. 
Both sides thickly coated with very 
fine, sharp particles of which 
are firmly imbedded under enormous 
pressure, «th 
Rolls contain 108 square feet. Nails & 

and cement free, Wecarry a full stock Hi 
in all plys and weights forall purposes. 

d the coupon ora 
ing Bargain 
entire line, 


or 
Samples of 





Just piace an X in OC in coupon opposite catalog or catalogs wanted, sign and mail it tous. The ca’ 


request will be mailed to you at once, absolutely 


bargains order on our No-Money-In-Advance Liberal Credit Plan. 


HARTMAN COMPAN 
HARIMAN 
Will Trust You 


free—no obligation to you, After books arrive, note the 
book details. 


coupon for 


4045-47 LaSalle Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





